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OUR PLATE—AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


Tue principal design of our plate, is to furnish a | 
. ! . . ‘ 
| four calves since she left Scotland. 


portrait of the imported Ayrshire cow Ayr, (on the 
left,) but in order to convey an idea of her size, her 
figure is accompanied by that of a medium-sized Dur- 
ham cow, Charlette—the proportions corresponding 


to the relative size of the animals; both of which are | j 
_ remarkable degree the characters of the dam; and the 


the property of E. P. Prentice, Esq.,of Mount Hope, 
near Albany. 
lyr, whose likeness has been very aceurately delin- 


eated by Mr. Van Zanpr, is nine years old, and was | 
She is nearly a model of what, in| 


imported in 1842. 
our opinion, a dairy cow should be, and on this account 
we deem it proper to give a tolerably full description 
of her. She possesses in a high degree the excellent 
milking properties which distinguish the best of the 
breed to which she belongs, united to a more perfect 
symmetry than we have ever seen in any other Ayr- 


shire, and which we have seldom, if ever, known | 
Her body, (as will be seen by | 


| had * 


equalled in any breed. 
a comparison of the figures,) is small; but her frame 


or bone is proportionately less. The head is small, the | 
face dished, the forehead broad, and the eye promi- | 


nent. The neck is small at the junction of the head, 
but pretty deep and full at its connection with the body. 
The back is straight, the crops fine, the ribs round, the 
loins broad, the flanks deep, the udder capacious, 
(spreading wide on the body, but not hanging low,) 
and the milk-veins large and prominent. The legs are 
small, but strong, hard and sinewy, like those of a 
deer. The great depth and length of the hind quar- 
ters might, from a profile view, give the idea that the 
chest was too light; but though the hind quarters are 
proportionately heaviest, (as we prefer to have them in 
a milch cow.) there is no deficiency in the fore end. 
The sternum (or breast-bone) is wide, the fore legs 
stand wide apart, the b som is full, and the first ribs 
are particularly full and wide-spread at their junction 
with the sternum, giving a chest of great capacity for 
an animal of her size. 

As her form and general appearance indicate, she 
is healthy and hardy, Her skin is of a yellowish hue, 
mellow and elastic; and though she does ndét possess 
the fattening quality in an excessive degree, or to an 


extent that would interfere with her dairy qualities. | 


she thrives very rapidly when not giving milk. The 
quantity of milk she affords is, in proportion to her 
size, quite extraordinary. She has given, when on 
grass-feed only, upwards of twenty quarts (by actual 
measure) per day, and she continues in milk till near 
calving. No particular experiments have been made 
with her in regard to butter, but her milk has been as- 
certained to produce a large proportion of the richest 
cream. 





Her offspring are much like herself. She has had 
The first, a heifor, 
was dropped on ship-board during the passage; the 
next, a very fine bull, is now owned by Mr. J. W. 


| Howes, of Montpelier, Vt.; the next a Lull, now nearly 


two years old, a very superior animal, inheriting in a 


next a heifer, equally as fine as her other progeny, now 
about two months old. The two last, together with 
three grand-daughters of yr, are still in Mr. Pren- 
TICE’s possession. 

The origin of the modern Ayrshire breed of cattle, ie 
a subject on which there has been some controversy. 
YovarTT says there was no such breed in Scotland a 
It is evidently an artificial variety, but, 


century ago. 
‘authentic records are want- 


as Prof. Low observes, 


|ing to show by what progressive steps it has been 


moulded into its present form.” The same author 
states, however, that at the time he wrote, 1841, they 
spread over a large tract of country, and by 
continued mixture with one another,” had ‘ acquired 
such a community of characters, as to form a distinet 
and well-defined breed.” 

** Tradition,” he observes, ‘‘ refers to an importation 
of individuals of the Alderney breed to the parish of 
Dunlop, which became first distinguished for its cows 
and the produce of its dairy. This tradition is almost 
confirmed by the similarity existing between the Al- 
derney breed and the modern Ayrshire, which is so 
great as to lead us, independently of tradition, to the 
conclusion, that the blood of the one has been largely 
mingled with that of the other.” 

The improved variety of Ayrshire, was long known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Dunlop breed,” and there is evi- 
dence that it was distinguished and sought after sixty 
years ago. We are informed that Rosert Burns, 
when he resided on a farm at Nithsdale, in Dumfrie- 
shire, introduced this stock to that neighborhood. It 
was (or a part of it at least) presented to him by the 
proprietor of Dunlop House, whose lady, Mrs. Dun- 
Lop, was a special friend and patron of the poet. In 
a letter dated Nov. 13, 1788, he speaks of a heifer 
which he had thus received as ‘ the finest quey in Ayr- 
shire.”?* - 

Yovartt refers to ‘‘ Rawlin’s Cow-doctor,” published 
at Glasgow in 1794, in which, speaking of the cattle 
of Ayrshire, it is said:—‘‘ They have another breed, 
called the Dunlop cows, which are allowed to be the 
best race for yielding milk in Great Britain or Ireland, 
not only for large quantities, but also for richness and 
It is said.to be a mixture by bulls brought 


quality. 





* Correspondence of Burns, Currie’s edition—page 127. 
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from the island of Alderney with their own cows.” | 
It appears also, from various accounts, that the | 
Short-Horned or Tees-water cattle were introduced | 
into Ayrshire at an early day. The Short Horns were | 
frequently called the Dutch breed in former times, but | 
it is mentioned that Holstien or Dutch cattle from the 
continent were also imported to Ayrshire.* Prof. Low 
concludes, therefore, that—‘‘ from all the evidence 
which, in the absence of authentic documents the case 
admits of, the dairy breed of Ayrshire owes the cha- 
racteristics which distinguish it from the older race, to 
a mixture with the blood of the races of the continent, 
and of the dairy breed of Alderney.” 

LAWRENCE, who wrote in 1809, says:—‘‘I appre- | 
hend this milky race [the improved Ayrshire] to be the 
result of crossing the cows of the country with Al- 
derney bulls, the cows, perhaps, having previously a 
portion of Dutch blood.” 

Most authorities agree with the above in regard to, 
the origin of the present Ayrshires. It is for dairy 
purposes that they are considered especially valuable, 
and in this respect are reckoned second to none in | 
Great Britain. Their distinguishing characteristics are | 
given by Low as follows: | 

‘‘ The modern Ayrshire may stand in the fifth or, 
sixth class of British breeds with respect to size. The | 
horns are small, and curving inward at the extremity, 
after the manner of the Alderney. The shoulders are | 
light, and the loins very broad and deep, which is a 
conformation almost always accompanying the property 
of yielding abundant milk. The skin is moderately 
soft to the touch, and of an orange-yellow tinge about 
the eyes and udder. The prevailing color is a reddish 
brown, mixed more or less with white. The muzzle 
is usually dark, though it is often flesh-colored. The 
limbs are slender, the neck small, and the head free 
from coarseness. The muscles of the inner side of the 
thigh, technically called the twist, are thin, and the 
haunch frequently droops to the rump—a character 
which exists likewise in the Alderney breed, and which, 
although it impairs the symmetry of the animal, is not 
regarded as inconsistent with the faculty of secreting 


milk. The udder is moderately large without being 
flaccid. The cows are very docile and gentle, and 


hardy to the degree of being able to subsist on ordinary 
food. They give a large quantity of milk in propor- 
tion to their size and the food they consume, and the 
milk is of excellent quality. Healthy cows, on good 
pastures, give 800 to 900 gallons in the year, although 
taking into account the younger and less productive 
stock, 600 gallons may be regarded as a fair average 
for the low country, and somewhat less for a dairy- 
stock in the higher.” 

The Ayrshires which have been brought to this coun- 
try have varied, somewhat, in character and qualities ; 
but not more so, we think, than the Durhams or Short 
Horns. As with other breeds, all Ayrshires are not 
equally valuable, and some importers may have been 
unfortunate in their selections. We are not in posses- 
sion of many experiments which have been made here 
with this breed. It has been said that in Mr. Cusn- 
inG’s trial of the Ayrshires at Watertown, Mass., they | 
proved no better than the best ‘‘ native” cows. Mr. 
C., however, purchased the very best cows which could 
be obtained to put on trial with the Ayrshires. We have | 
never seen any account of the amount of milk yielded 
by the “‘ natives ;” but in Mr. CoLman’s Fourth Report 
on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, a statement is 
given in regard to the quantity given by the four Ayr- 
shires for several months. The account for one of 
them is carried through a year, (the year 1837,) and 
it appears that she yielded 7,728 lbs., or 772 galls.— | 


= 
j 











® Youatt’s Treatise on British Cattle—page 130. 





of the latter? 
| dered the profit of the Ayrshires greater than that of 
the natives, though they might not have afforded a 
larger quantity of milk. 


an average of eight quarts and a third per day through 
the year. Is there any evidence that any of his ‘ na- 
tives” equalled this? 

We are not aware that any account was kept of the 
amount of food consumed by Mr. Cusuina’s cows ; but 
as the native cows were in general considerably largest, 
and not calculated from their form to live on less in 


proportion to their size than the Ayrshires, is it not. 


fair to infer that the expense of keeping was in favor 
And this circumstance might have ren- 


But we know of one instance, where a bull from Mr. 


| CusHinG’s herd, which was taken into one of our best 
‘grazing and dairy districts, has been the means of 


greatly improving the stock for dairy purposes. We 
allude to the Ayrshire bull owned by Mr. Cuarman, of 
Middlebury, Vt. 

The Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture have made several importations of Ayrshires. 
The first consisting of three cows and a bull in 1837. 
The last of four cows and a bull in 1845. The bull 


‘first imported was kept in different seasons in Berk- 


shire, Hampshire, and Hampden counties, and the tes- 
timony of many persons with whom we have conversed 


in regard to the subject is, that the infusion of the Ayr- 


shire blood from this bull, decidedly improved the dairy 
qualities of the stock in the various districts were he 
was kept. 

Mr. Purnney found that an Ayrshire cow, (one of 
the three first imported by the Mass. Society in 1837,) 
put on trial with ‘‘ the best native cow selected from 
a lot of twenty,” made a pound and a half more but- 
ter in a week, than the ‘ native ’—both being fed alike. 

Besides the importations of Ayrshires into Massa- 
chusetts, they have been introduced at various times 
into Connecticut, New-York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and the accounts we hear are generally 
favorable to them as milch cows. 

Our own conclusion is, from what we have seen of 
the various breeds of cattle, that if we wished to ob- 
tain a stock for the production of the greatest quantity 
of butter in proportion to the cost of keep or the food 
consumed, we should make one trial, at least, with a 
selection from the Ayrshires. 
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ARE SHOWERS INCREASED BY Forests?—The edi- 
tor of the Southern Cultivator states that the size of 
streams and rivers is considerably diminished by the 
destruction of forests in clearing up new countries. 
He states as the reason, that it ‘‘is known greatly to 
lessen the fall of rain in the region thus treated!” 
What effect a growth of trees can have upon the rain 
clouds 2 or 3 miles above, as they are swept over the 
country by the winds, that would not be equally pro- 
duced by a field of clover, or-of corn, may be difficult 
to decide; would it not be more reasonable to attribute 
the diminution in streams to the evaporation of rains 
after they have fallen, in the open sunshine, or to their 
absorption by the cultivated mellow soil; which the 
hard earth and dense shade of forests would not so 
readily favor? 

Waste or MAanure.—The Farmers’ Magazine states 
that it is a well ascertained fact, that in the single por- 
tion of Regent street, between the Quadrant and Ox. 
ford street, three loads of manure are dropt every day, 
or more than a thousand loads per annum; and the 
amount washed through the different sewers from the 
city of London into the Thames is 725 tons a year. 
Other cities, on the continent, by providing means for 
securing such waste, make the sale of manure from the 
cesspouls a source of revenue. 
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Epirors or THE CuLTIVATOR—Many of your sub- | 


scribers who noticed, more than two years since, an 
article in the Cultivator, over my signature, giving 
some account of the successful performance of an ap- 


paratus for elevating water, by means of a syphon, will | 


probably, at this late day, be more gurprised to meet with 


the following description of it, than they were at the | 


first announcement of such an invention, The thing, 


however, is not as dead as they have reason to suppose | 


it; but, on the contrary, has been in successful, though 
not extensive use, here and elsewhere, ever since the 
date of that communication. But in the interim it has 
received some practical improvements, and, for reasons 


which it is unnecessary to detail here, I. have hitherto | 


(with one recent exception) abstained entirely from 
publishing any description of it. 

In principle, my machine consists of a syphon, com- 
bined with the well known “‘hydraulic ram.” Previous to 
the date of my former communication to the Cultivator, 
I did not know that any such combination had been at- 


tempted; but subsequently two analogous inventions 
were brought to my notice, both of which, however, | 


were essentially different from my own in construction, 
and are obviously useless as practical machines, the de- 
sign of the inventors having been little else than to 
accomplish the feat of constructing a syphon that should 
discharge water at the curve. 

The subjoined figures and description, will give some 
idea of the construction and appearance of my appa- 
ratus: 





Syphon Pump—Fig. 11. 


In the annexed sec- 
tional drawing, a, 8, 
is a hollow dome, or 
cap, the cavity of 
which is divided into 
two distinct chambers, 
by the partition c. 
This dome is fastened 
by a flanged joint to 
the circular plate d, d. 
The central portion of 
d,d,is sunk into the 
form of a box, or chest 
8; J; that part of 
which, lying under 
chamber a, is roofed 
over by d, d; but com- 











Section of Syphon Pump—Fig. 15. 

municates with a, by a valve 2, opening upwards. 
That portion of the chest marked g, is still farther en- 
closed by an upright plate m, held to its place by a 


couple of wedges, not shown in the section. This plate 
has an orifice at 0, furnished with a valve opening to- 
/ wards g; which is suspended on the spring 7. From 
J, passes h, the long leg of the syphon, and from g, 4, 
the short leg. In operating the machine, i, and h, are 
first filled with water through the serew-plug e; as 
soon as the syphon is free to act, a current commences 
in the direction i, 0, f, hk. This current, acting on the 
valve at g, soon overcomes the elasticity of the spring 
1, and the orifice 0, is suddenly closed. The water in 
i, then acts with a momentum due to its weight, and 
upward yelocity, upon the valve 2, and a quantity of 
| water escapes into a, which, when the impulse in ¢, is 
exhausted, is prevented from returning by the closing 
of n. The moment that n closes, a slight recoil of the 
water in 7, allows / to throw open the valve g, and the 
above process is then repeated. The water which ae- 
cumulates in a, isconducted by a curved pipe attached 
at k, to any station above the machine where it may 
be wanted for use. The chambers @ and 6, never fill 
with water; they confine, each, a quantity of air, 
which, by its elasticity, equalizes the currents through 
kandh. These air chambers are both indispensable 
to the perfect action of the machine; and if k and k 
are of considerable length, it will not operate at all if 
| they are filled with water. The air in a, is obviously 
| under more or less pressure in proportion to the height 
to which the water is elevated through k; while owing 
to the same cause operating in an opposite manner at 
_h, the air in 6, is rarified, or under less than the pres- 
| sure of the atmosphere. As water under pressure, in 
| contact with air, has the property of absorbing more or 
less of it, and then liberating it when the pressure is 
/ removed, the air in a, has a tendency to diminish, and 
| that in b, to increase in quantity; but the position of 
| the valves in this machine is such, that, when it is in 
| action, @, is constantly replenished from the overplus in 
b: for the recoiling movement in 7, above-mentioned, 
which allows valve g, to open, draws in at the same 
| moment a few bubbles of air, from 6. f, at 0, which 
air lodges in the cavity under n, and is driven at the 
next pulsation into chamber a. 


Persons have often attempted, by a syphon, to con- 
vey water over elevated ground, to some situation be- 
/low the fountain head; but have been troubled, and 
| often compelled to abandon the plan, by an accumula- 
| tion of air in the more elevated portions of the pipe, 
which, in the course of a few days, has eut off the 
stream entirely, and rendered it necessary to refill the 
pipe. This is owing either to a want of sufficient fall 
between the level of supply and the point of discharge, 
or to some obstruction of the pipe, either of which 
causes acts by checking the current through the pipe 
to that degree, that the air, liberated from the water, 
(owing to the diminished pressure to which the water 
is subjected in the upper part of the syphon,) remains 
and accumulates in the pipe. The only remedy is to 
obtain more fall, or give_the pipe a freer aperture, un- 
til the current has suflicient velocity to carry the air 
through. <A velocity of between one foot and eighteen 
inches per second, is ordinarily sufficient to accomplish 
this. 
| The quantity of water which the machine consumes, 
/may be, to a considerable extent, regulated by a small 
‘crank, the axle of which enters at right angles to the 
| plane of the above section, just behind valve g. This 
/crank, when turned, gives the valve more or less play, 


/and may if desired, be made to close it, and stop its 
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action entirely. When the machine overdraws its sup- 
ply, and stops from that cause, the syphon pipes do not 
empty themselves of water, (as would be the case with 
an ordinary syplion,) but the first few bubbles of air 
which enter the short leg of the syphon, break by their 
elasticity, the continuity of the battering column, the 
different portions of which immediately acquire inde- 
pendent movements, which mutually destroy each other, 
until the valves cease their motion, and the water 
throughout the apparatus comes to a state of rest. 

At the foot of the short leg of the syphon, is a short 
plug fitted loosely to the calibre of the pipe, which 

may be drawn up a little distance into, or thrust down 
out of the pipe, by means of a rod attached to it. This 
plug is drawn up into the pipe, for the purpose of clos- 
ing it, when the syphon is filled. It is also used for 
starting the machine, at any time, when the pipes are 
filled, and the water in them at rest; this is done by | 
drawing the plug up, and thrusting it down out of the 
pipe pretty quickly. The downward draught of the 
plug, by removing the pressure of the atmosphere for 
a moment from the column of water in the short leg, 
allows the spring on the main-valve to throw it open, 
and the plug, passing immediately out of the pipe, al- 
Jows the machine to commence its operation. 

The advantages which this syphon ram_ possesses 
over the ordinary hydraulic ram, are, that it can be ap- 
plied in many situations, where, from the nature of the 
location, the common ram could not be used, as, for 
instance, where the source of supply is a well, or 
where, as is often the case in mills and factories, a 
pipe may be passed down into a place to obtain the 


| object i is to set the pump running, 


requisite fall, in which, from want of room, the ordi- | 


nary ram could not be placed; that it is more commo- 
diously situated for repair or regulation, inasmuch as 
it stands high and dry above, instead of below, 
head of water which operates it; and that when water 
is required to be raised to a considerable height, 
elevation of the working parts of the ram upon the 
summit of the syphon, divides the load to be litted, re- 
lieving the strain upon the air vessel, and making the 
valves less violent in their action, and consequently 
more durable. 

To make the machine operate well, not less than five 
feet fall. below the level of the supply, should be ob- 
tained, and more than twenty is not desirable. The 
fall may be obtained within the distance of twenty 
rods, or twenty feet, indifferently, and the pipes may 
be laid at any angle, to suit circumstances. 

The sizes of the syphon pipes required for elevating 
water for domestic purposes, are ordinarily between 
§-8ths and 14 inches diameter, according to the amount 
of water to be elevated, the height to be overcome, 
the quantity of supp!y, &e. Machines between the 
sizes of 5 8ths and 1{ inch syphon pipes, consume be- 
tween 1 and 7 gallons of water per minute, and can 
be furnished, and ordinarily set up, exclusive of pipes, 
at prices ranging between $15 and $30. The expense 
of pipe will, of course, depend on the quantity and size 
required. In all cases, before erecting them, the fol- 
Jowing data should be ascertained, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, viz; the quantity of supply; the amount of 
fall that can be obtained below the level of supply; the 
distance within which said fall ean be obtained if the 
supply isa well, its depth tothe water and the bottom ; 
the height to which the water must be elevated, 
the quantity required. 

The apparatus which I have in use at this place, is 
employed (as mentioned in my former eommunication) 
for elevating water for stock, from a well near the 
farm yard, It has now a small building, about 8 feet 


and 


by 12, erected over it, which also covers the well, and 
contains a wooden ¢ ister n above the level of the ground 
of the capacity of about ten hogsheads, 


, 
The machine 


the | 


keeps this cistern filled with water, which may svg at 
any time drawn through a key into a trough in the 
yard. The building is of wood, the frame of which is 
covered, inside as well as out, with matched boards, 
and the spacings thus formed, are filled with cut straw. 
This precaution (together with those of having two 
windows facing the south, and leaving, during the win- 
ter, the mouth of the well uncovered, that the 
warmth of the water may be communicated to the air 
in the building) gives perfect security from the effects 
of frost, even in the severest weather. The wellfrom 
which the water is dfawn is not as favorable as many 
others. The supply of water never fails, but it is very 
variable. After the wet seasons of the spring anl 
fall, it has furnished sufficient water to keep the ma- 
chine in constant action, consuming about three gal- 
'lons of water per minute for a week or two at a time 
| but in midsummer, the defici siency is such, that it do: 8 
not operate more than three hours in the twenty-fou-. 
This irregularity renders it necessary to start the mi- 
chine at longer or shorter intervals, as the supply in 
the well accumulates and is exhausted. The incony>- 
nience of this frequent, although momentary attention, 
might in a measure be obviated by relaying the syphon 
with a smaller pipe; but in the winter it is desirabla 
to make use of the whole supp'y, which pipes and ai 
apparatus small enough to continue in constant actier, 
at all seasons, would not do. The whole difficulty is, 
however, overcome by a fixture designed for the pu-- 
pose, which was first attached to the pump last At- 
gust, and has been in successful use ever since. Its 
whenever, alter an 
r in the well shall have r sen 
tee Bee this, the w ole 


so 


interval of rest, the wat 
to a given height. By 


| supply of the well is used, whatever it may be, and .he 


the | 











pump requires no attention, 
The construction of this attachment is shown in the 
adjacent drawing, fig. 16: 








Starting Attachment—Fig. 16. 


Where a, is one end of the frame on which the pump 
is erected, and 6, that side of the pump which com- 
municates with the long Jeg of the syphon; c,is a 
small rod or spindle which passes through the outer 
end of the chest marked f, in fig. 15, on a line with the 
stem of valve g, consequently when pressed horizon- 
tally inward, the spindle acts against the stem of the 
valve and opens it. It is obviously necessary that this 
rod should pass through into the pump by a perfectly 
air-tight joint; it is also necessary that when pressed 
from c, towards d, (fig. 16) for the purpose of opening 
the valve, it should have a tendency .o return quickly 
out of the way of the action of the valve. These re- 
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quisites are obtained as follows: a spiral spring of brass 
wire, about three inches in le neth, is wound about the | 
spindle at d; one end of this spring is fastened to a 
short tube, through which the spindle enters the pump, 
and the other extremity to the spindle near d. This 
spring gives the spindle the necessary outward move- 
ment, when pressed inward and released, and the ad- 
mission of air into the pump around the spindle, is en- 
tirely prevented, by having the spiral spring enclosed 
by a thin tube of metallic gum-elastic. The outer end 
of the spindle is supported by a guide, which holds it 
in a proper line for action. Oneach side of a, near its 
extremity, rise two standards, t, t, through which 
passes the shalt f, which carries, on its front “end, the 
grooved wheel e, a portion of which is repr esented i 
the figure as broken away, to give a view of the parts 
beyond. On the middle of this shaft are two circular 
dises, g, g, half an inch apart, through which passes, 
parallel with the shalt, the key p. This key, when the 
wheel e, is revolved in the direction of the arrow, 
comes in contact with the upper end of a latch, A, on 
the spindle, and if the revolution of the wheel is con- 
tinued, carries the spindle in the direetion c, d, about 
half an ineh, and then allows it to fly back; but if the 
wheel be revolved in the opposite direction, the key 
merely raises and drops the latch, without acting on 
the spindle. 

Through the upper extremities of 7, t, passes another 
shalt g, to which is fastened the pendulous weight k. 
On the front extremity of this shaft 1s a small spur, /, 
which, when k hangs at rest stands nearly horizontal, 
though with its point a Jittle elevated. From the in- 
ner side of that part of the rim of e, which is represented 
as broken away, projects a small pin, which, when e 
is revolved in the direction of the arrow, comes under 
the point of the spur Z, and throws the pendule & out, 
towards the pump, elevating it at right angles to the 
position shown in the drawing, before the pin passes 
over the spur; but when the wheel is revolved back- 
wards, the position of the spur is such that the pin 
slides over it easily. tilting k, very slightly, in the op- 
posite direction. Over the wheel e, passes a cord n, 


on one side of which !s suspended the small weight m. 
and on the other a cylindrical float which hangs in the 


well. The weight of the float, when out of water, is 
a little greater than that of m, and the weight of m is 


sufficient, when net counterbalanced by the float, to 
eagry the wheel e around, in spite of the resistance ol: 
fered by the pendule k, and of the force necessary to 
operate the spindle, and open the valve. 

sNow let it be supposed that the pump has recently 
been in action, and emptied the well, and that the 
float attached to n has descended, until the weight m 
is at the position represented ; and that the pin in the 
rim of e, is situated about opposite the upper broken 
spoke. The water rises until the lowerend of the floa: 
is immersed an inch or two; m then begins to prepon- 
derate, and as the water continues rising, the wheel 
revolves in the direction of the arrow, until the pin in 
its rim comes under the point of the spur /Z. The 
weight of the pendule then arrests the movement of the 
wheel for a time, and the water in the well rises eight 
or ten inches upon the float, before the weight of m is 
sullicient to tilt k far enough to allow the pin to pass 
over the spur. When this happens the = loses 
its retaining power entirely, m, bene now but 
slightly counterbalanced, immediately gives “the wheel 
a half revolution, which operates the spindle, opens the 
valve, and leaves the pump free to run, until stopped 
by the exhaustion of the supply of water. In the 
meantime the float descends, with the level of the water 
in the well, bringing the parts attached to it back to 
their original position; they are then ready lor a repe- 


and 


- 


Previous to the invention of this attachment for start- 


ing, I have attempted, once or twice, by simpler me- 
thods, to make a float set the machine in action, by 


operating the plug at the foot of the short leg of the 
syphon; but the mechanism, though simple, was clum- 
|sy, and not reliable. The present device, however, al- 
though it has an air of much ereater complexity and 
delicacy, has shown that its movements may be antici- 
pated with as much cert: Linty as those of a well made 
clock for striking the hour at the proper time. And if 
a machine does its work perfectly, that fact is ample 
justification for the use of every mechanical arrange- 
ment, that conduces to the perfection of its action, 
which it may contain. 

Ido not, however, recommend this attachment as 
one that should frequently accompany the pump; and 
have not taken the trouble of writing the above de- 
scription of it for the purpose of advertising it, or in- 
viting the cavils of those mechanics who may be dis- 
posed to be critical on the subject of its general utility. 
That which I have in use at this place is the only spe- 
cimen of it, and is daily accomplishing the sole pur- 
pose for which it was invented. 

ERASTUS 


East Windsor Hill, Ct., Nov. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W. ELtsworru. 
30th, 1347. 


Domestic Economy, Recipei, &c. 


A 


Keerinc Beer Fresn.—Combe says the ribs will 
keep longest, or five or six days in summery the middle 
ef the Join next, the rump next, the round next, and 
the brisket the worst, which will not keep longer than 
three days in summer. 

InpELIBLE Ink.—This may be made much ¢ heaper 


than purchased, as follows: Two drachms of nitrate 
o! silver, added to four drachms of a weak solution of 
tincture of ealls. Another:—Nitrate of silver, one 


drachm, mixed with a solution of halt 
arabic in half a pint of pure rain water 
cloth previously with a strong solution of pearl, 
of tartar, and iron it dry. 

IncomBusTinLE Wuiire-wAsnu.—Pass fine freshly- 
slacked lime through a fine sieve, and to six quarts of 
the fine pulverized lime thus obtained, add one quart of 
the purest salt, and one gallon of water, and boil the 
mixture, and skim it clean. Then to every five gallons 
of this mixture, add 1 Ib. of alum, 4 lb. of copperas, 
and slowly add 3 lb potash, and 4 quarts fine sand. It 
adheres firmly to wood or brick. 

Frost proor CemMenT.—Mix tar with sand; 
ually Lardens, and as moisture cannot in the ledat de- 
eree penetrate it, it will never by frost. This 
was proved by the accidental upsetting of a tar barrel 
on a spot of sand—the cement thus accidentally formed, 
remaining impenetrably h ud for years, although under 
the rain-water spout, and exposed to all weathers. 

INK , may be easily removed by 
rubbing them with wet blotting paper, and afterwards 
tubbing the spot witha dry cloth. 

Maracas Ratstns.—These aro all made hy merely 
drying the large white Muscatel grape, without the ad. 
dition of any ingredient. They aro all raised within 2 
leagues of the southern Spanish coast, and do not sue. 
ceed farther island. The Lexica raisins, used for pud- 
dines, are however, produced in the interior. They are 
cathered when ripe, an d spread out upon the eround to 
dry, which usually requ! ires 15 days, during which time 
they are never removed, althouch the drying process is 
retarded by the dews, whic h dilfeulty would doubtless 
be removed byt the use of La rts mood awnings, 


an ounce of gum 
Moisten the 
salt 


it erad- 


crack 


sPpoTs, on mahogany, 


Tospacco.—Kent more ee any other 


State, 


one raises 





tition of their action, with the next rise of water. 
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FINE STOCK AND POULTRY OF J. B. HATHAWAY, Esq. 


Messrs. Eprrors—While on a short excursion into | all others. Their golden and variegated plumage, 
Canada some time since, I called to see the stock, large brilliant black eyes, and liveliness of motion, in- 


poultry, &e. of Mr. J. B. Haruaway, about a mile 


out from St. Catharines. He is the owner of the cele- | 
| other kind. 


brated blood stallion ‘* Mereey,” that was purchased 
by Com. Stockton at the sale of the stud belonging to 
the late William IV. He has also some fine blood 
mares, which, with fine stock of other kinds, renders 
his place worthy of a visit from every agriculturist.— 
In the poultry line he seems to be quite an amateur, and 
has gathered around him a great number of varieties. 
Of these I will give you a short deseription. 

Of Geese, I saw in his yard, the Chinese, Poland, 


Wild, Bremen and Irish varieties. The Chinese have | 


been described and figured in your pages, and from my 
experience with them in my own yard, and what Ihave 
seen of them in other places, I think for beauty and 
other qualities, they answer in full the description you 
have given of them. The Poland, have many points 
of resemblance to the Chinese, and are probably only a 


cross from them, but are coarser in the neck, larger | 


bodied, and much less graceful in their motions. The 
Wild or Canada Goose, has been fully deseribed in 
your pages; and although on the score of profit not 
much can be said in their favor, as they do not breed 
till their 3d year, yet they are certainly a great orna- 
ment in a poultry yard. As the Swan cannot be kept 
domesticated in our climate during the winter, requir- 
ing as she does open or unfrozen water the whole time, 
a very good substitute is found in the Wild and Chinese 
Geese. Among the ornamental varieties these stand 
unrivalled. 

The Bremen geese, in Mr. H’s yard, are very large, 
stately in their appearance, and perfectly white, both 
male and female; and when feathers and carcass are 
the main objects desired, these are a valuable variety 
to keep. 

The Irish goose, is a large and coarse bird, with legs 
like a mill post, but I could discover nothing particu- 
larly desirable in them unless for the purpose of cross- 
ing with the common varietics. One of these is figured 
and described in the London Illustrated News of last 
July, as having taken a prize at the show of the 
Zoological Gardens; there is also figured a goose 
from the River Orinoco. 8. A., having a small plump 


body with very long Jegs, like those of a Stork. Of 


this last variety I have heard of no specimen as yet in 
the United States. 


Of Ducks kept by Mr. H., I saw fine specimens of 


Muscovy, and of others more common; of the splendid 
white Topknots. the Wild black duck domesticated, and 
the Red-headed, capped Wood duck. This last is very 


small, but surpassingly beautiful, and is the first in- 


Stance within my knowledge of its being domestica- | 


ted.* 

Mr. H. keeps a number of Golden Pheasants, both 
male and female ; between them and the various breeds 
of barn yard fowls, has a great variety of crosses: 
some of which, particularly the Golden Topknots, 
which are across between the Pheasant and the Poland 
fowl, are a great ornament in a poultry yard. Of this 
variety I have bred a good many myself the last two or 
three years, and were I to keep only one variety, should 
rather be inclined to give the preference to these above 








* The wood-duck has been frequently domesticated. We have 
seen a beauural group of them in the Bowling Green fountain, 
New-York.—Lps, 








| . ° . . ° 
variably arrest the attention of strangers; while in the 


number of eggs they produce, they are equal to any 


Besides the poultry varieties already enumerated, 
Mr. H. keeps Peacocks, Guinea-hens, wild Turkeys 
domesticated, &c., &e.; and I observed a pair of Sand- 
hill Cranes from Hllinois, following him around his pre- 
mises. Thése were perfectly at home among the other 
poultry, and veben at rest, usually drew one leg up un- 
der their body, presenting quite a unique appearance. 
Mr. H. has also in a process of domestication with his 
other poultry, a lot of Prairie Grouse, or ‘ Prairie 
Hens” from Illinois. Overhead, and basking in the 
sun, were nearly all the varieties of domestic pigeons ; 
while the group was filled out by a troop of deer 
bounding over the yards, and an enormous Black bear 
chained in a corner to keep sentry over the whole. 

Having a small pond of water near his house, Mr. 
H. has erected a line of poultry sheds on the north side 
facing the South, with divisions for diflerent varieties, 
feeding boxes, &e.; and here, within an enclosure of 
perhaps two acres, all his variety of poultry live in 
harmony, and are a source of great pleasure to their 
owner and his family. And why should not every far- 
mer add something of this kind to his other stock to 
render home more attractive? Why not multiply forms 
of beauty and sources of innocent pleasure, when they 
can be so cheaply o}tained? A _ very little addi- 
tional outlay would enable almost any one to increase 
the beauty and attraction of his place, so that his 
children would feel, that ‘‘there is no place like 
home.” 

The Agricultural Society of Niagara district, in 
which St. Catharines is situated, have a show and fair 
twice each year, spring and fall; the former of which 
is made the occasion of the sale and interchange of 
stock, and the hiring of farm laborers. In their list of 
premiums, I observed that the Society offered the pre- 
miums to the best horses, cattle, &e. exhibited, without 
designating any particular breeds. This probably has 
some tendency to repress those jealousies, which are apt 
to arise sometimes among farmers, when foreign stock is 
particularly commended. 

The land all through the Niagara District, extend- 
ing from the river to Hamilton, is in a fine state of cul- 
tivation, and bears prices varying from $20, to $60 per 
acre, according to improvements, proximity to villages, 
&e. Agricultural papers are extensively circulated 
among the more intelligent farmers, and their good ef- 
fects are seen and acknowledged. One thing I could 
not observe but with high pleasure,—which was more 
common among the English and Scotch farmers,—the 
building of their houses some distance back from the 
road, and surrounding them with shade trees. This 
was an evidence of good taste, and an ornament of no 
mean value in the rural landscape. When will our 
farmers learn to appreciate such things ? 


Buffalo, Dec. 1847. Ht. A. PARsons. 








RiPENING oF WHEAT.—A writer in England, for the 
Genesee Farmer, says that from the cool weather and 
occasional showers, wheat requires there twice the time 
to ripen that it does in western New-York, which he 
thinks is a reason the grain fills sa much better than 
here. 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING.* 





AT South-Deerfield we called on Mr. T. S. SARGENT, | 


who, besides showing us the ‘ lay of the land” in his 
neighborhood, was so kind as to convey us, by way of 
‘fold” Deerfield, to Greenfield. 

About two miles south of Greenfield, is the farm 
formerly owned by Rey. H. Corman, and where he for 
several years resided. The readers of the early vol- 


not flowed by the river; and as the floods are now less 
frequent than formerly, manure is required in increased 


| quantities.” 


The settlers here soon beeame prosperous, and the 


Pe Pag ; 
neighborhood was noted for its agricultural productions 


umes of the Cultivator, the Genesee Farmer, and the | 
New England Farmer, will recollect his interesting | 


communications, dated at ‘‘ Meadow Banks.” It is 
beautiful place—we scarcely know of one which, as 
residence, we should think preferable. 
situated at the base of a handsomely rounded hill, on 
an elevated shelf of land, overlooking to a large ex- 
tent the fertile alluvial grounds on the Deerfield river. 


a 
a 


The house is | 


at an early day. But it was with great reluctance 
that the Indians yielded the possession of this fine re- 
gion which, to them, was almost a paradise, and de- 
sizned, as they believed, by the Great Spirit especially 
for his Red children. Their enmity was manifested by 
frequent and bloody attacks on the whites whom they 


regarded as usurpers. The town was several times 


‘destroyed, and most of the inhabitants put to death or 


The farm, when Mr. Comman owned it, consisted of | 

. * | 
150 acres, but it has been divided, and the homestead 
' quantities of grain, which was deposited in stacks. 


at present only comprises 50 acres. 
Mr. Davin Warr. 

The meadows here are generally overflowed in the 
spring season, and a deposite is left by the water which 
keeps up the richness of the soil. Large crops of In- 
dian corn and grass are here obtained. Mr. Warr in- 
formed us that three tons of hay are usually taken per 
acre, and he had got nearly six tons from an acre, at 
two cuttings, in one season. In good seasons, with 
proper cultivation, he thinks fifty bushels Indian corn 
may readily be obtained per acre, without manure. 

A little below the place just mentioned, we called 
at the farm of Mr. Samvet Cuitp. He has kept for 
several years the Durham bull Northumberland, bred by 
E. P. Prentice, Esq. This animal has been of great 


It is owned by 


| Hadley. 


made captive. A monument at South Deerfield com- 
memorates an event which occurred in 1675. The In- 
dians made a descent upon the town, and burned nearly 
all the houses. The settlers had raised considerable 


This, the neighboring inhabitants, deemed it advisable 


to secure, and a detachment of soldiers and teamsters, 


eighty-six in all, was sent with teams to convey it to 
¢ On their return with the grain, they were 
ambuscaded by the Indians, and the commander, Capt. 
LATHROP and seventy-six men, slain. The monument 
was erected, with appropriate ceremonies, in 1838. A 
small stream which runs near it, received the name of 


|“ Bloody Brook,” from its waters having been literally 
'ecrimsoned by the blood of those who fell in this san- 


| 


benefit to the vicinity, and might have been still more | 
inhabitants put to death, and the remainder (except a 


useful if the farmers had properly appreciated him. 


} 


We were told by many persons that his progeny have | 


proved very valuable. They are thrifty, and the hei- 
fers are excellent for the dairy. We saw several calves 
and some other young stock that were very promising. 
Mr. C. has a good farm, but we were so pressed for 
time that we could not go over it. 

Deerfield is an old town. Its settlement was com- 
menced by the English 177 years ago. The settlers 
were undoubtedly attracted by the large extent of rich 
alluvial land here, on which the Indians had, from time 
immemorial, raised large quantities of corn. Capt. 
Davip Hoyr estimates that there is not less than 5,000 
acres of rich intervale within the limits of the town, 
on Deerfield river. 

In answer to some inquiries, we have received a let- 
ter from Gen. EpapHras Hoyr—a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, upwards of eighty years of age—from which 
we make the following interesting extract: 

“Our town [Deerfield] was first settled by the 
white people 1670, and at that period T believe the in- 
tervale was cultivated by the Pocumtuck Indians, and 
considerable quantities of corn raised. At the close 
of the Pequot war in Connecticut, the English were 
suffering for want of bread, and in 1637, agents were 
sent from Hartford and other towns on the river, to 
the Indians at Poteumtuck [Deerfield] to procure In- 
dian corn, and fifty loaded canoes, conducted by the 
Indians, descended the Connecticut with that article, 
which relieved the people from their distress. 

‘* How long our intervale has been cultivated is un- 
certain—probably for centuries before it was settled by 
the English. Manure is now required on these parts 








* Continued from our December number. 








guinary conflict. 
A still more disastrous calamity befel the town on 
the 29th of February, 1704. It was suddenly attacked 


iby a party of French and Indians from Canada; every 


dwelling but one was reduced to ashes, many of the 


few who escaped) carried away captives—112 of the 
latter being taken to Canada. The house which es- 
caped the conflagration, commonly known as the ‘ old 
Indian house,” is still] standing, and is occupied as a 
dwelling. It was erected twenty years before the 
event referred to, and is, therefore, 163 years old at the 
present time. It is built of wood—the frame oak, and 
still in quite a sound condition. In their attack, the 
Indians cut a hole through the outer door, which still 
remains as it was, and the marks of the hatchet show 
as plainly round the edges, as though they had been 
made but a short time since. The enemy discharged 
their guns inte the house through the door and win- 
dows, and in one of the rooms, several bullets are 
still visible in the timbers. The attack was in the 
night and entirely unexpected by the inhalitants, who 
were quietly sleeping in their beds. Such was the 
case with the Suetpon family, who resided in the 
house ; and one of the bullets now to be seen in the 
wall, killed Mrs. S., passing through her head, just as 
she started from her pillow to learn the cause of the 
outbreak. 

The house, being a large one, was preserved by the 
marauding party to store their plunder, and shelter 
themselves till they were ready to take their depar- 
ture. It is justly regarded as an interesting monu- 
ment of the dire event of which we have spoken. For 
the last hundred years it has been in the possession of 
the Hoyr family, and our venerable friend, from whose 
letter we have viven an extract, we are informed was 
born here, in 1765.* We are much pleased to learn, 


* A more detailed account of the trugie scenes connected with the 
early history of this neighborhood, will be foun! in the histor es ef 
Massachussetts relating to this period. 
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that measures have been taken by the citizens of Deer- 
field and vicinity, to preserve the old house; and by 
making it the repository for Indian antiquities, and re- 
lics connected with the history of the place, render it 
still more an object of interest than it has hitherto 
been. 

In Deerfield as well as in several towns in this vi- 
cinty, there has been of late years considerable quan- 
tities of broom-corn produced. The value of the 
brooms manufactured from this article in Deerfield, was 
not long since estimated at $10,990 per annum. 

We had but little time to view the country in the 
neighborhood of Northampton, as we only arrived there 
the afternoon previous to the cattle show, and the 
weather happened to be unfavorable. We called on 
Ww. Crark, Esq., who, besides being considerably en- 
gaged in agriculture and horticulture, is carrying on a 
large paper manufactory. He showed us some of the 
finest pears and grapes that we have seen. Mr. C.has 
been greatly instrumental in encouraging improvement 
in husbandry. He originated, we believe, a plan of 
seeding land to grass, which has been, with good suc- 
cess, considerably adopted. Fields occupied with In- 
dian corn are made smooth at the last working, (no 
hills left,) and grass seed sown, and when the corn is 
harvested it is cut close to the ground with a hoe. 
The grass gives a good crop the next season. 

Mr. Henry STRONG was so kind as to take us in his 
carriage and show us a portion of the large body uf 
intervale here. He estimates that there is not less 
than 7,000 acres of this kind of land in this town. Mest 
of itis very productive. The lots are not usually di- 
vided by fences—stakes only marking the lines between 
the various owners. Numerous roads or avenues are 
left, so that every lot is readily accessible ; and a ride 
through these beautiful grounds, loaded with the rich- 
est crops of various kinds, is one of the most delight- 
ful that can be imagined. 

A jittle below Northampton, the river passes be- 
tween two mountains—Mount Holyoke on the east, and 
Mount ‘Lom on the west; and at some former period, 
there.appears to have been a connecting ridge between 
the two elevations, which has been worn away as the 
river deepened itschannel. The barrier to the current 
which existed here, is supposed to have formed a lake 
above the mountains, and occasioned the deposite of 
the broad alluvion which we have described. The 
river until lately, made aremarkable bend at this place, 
ealled the ‘‘ox-bow.” The distance round this singu- 
lar turn was between three and four miles, but by cut- 
ting acress a neck of land, only about twenty rods in 
width, a comparatively straight current was given to 
the water, and the old channel is filling up, whieh will 
afford many acres of excellent land. 

Mr. 8. H. Bares, son of the late Hon. Isaac C. 
Bates, has a farm of nearly two hundred acres, most 
of which is excellent land. He was. at the time of 
our visit, engaged in removing and repairing his build- 
ines, some of which had become old and out of order. 
He and Mr. StronG purchased a Hereford yearling 
bull of Mr. Sornam last spring, which bids fair to 
make a first-rate animal. We have before mentioned* 
that the Hereford bull sent to this country upwards of 
twenty years ago by Admiral Corrin, was kept here 
for several years. 

The village of Northampton has been long and just- 
ly celebrated as one of the pleasantest in New England. 
There are many neat and tasteful residences, and they 
have generally an agreeable rural air. The ‘‘ Round 
Hill School,” once so popular, was located here. A 
‘‘Hydropathic Hospital” has taken its place. We 
passed through the grounds belonging to the establish- 
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* Cultivator for 1847, pp. 41, 42. 





ment. The site overlooks the village, and commands 
besides a view of the neighboring towns, Amherst, 
Hadley, &c., embracing extensive landscape scenery, 
which for beauty and loveliness can hardly be surpassed. 

Farmers CLuss.—Besides a state agricultural so- 
ciety and several county societies, there are in Massa- 
chusetts many neighborhood associations or clubs, 
whose object is improvement in rural affairs. Most of 
them are sustained with a good deal of spirit, and their 
general usefulness is obvious. In Conway—a town lo- 
cated among the hills of Franklin county—there is a 
flourishing society of this kind. The members hold am 
annual exhibition of live-stock, and agricultura] and 
household products. The various crops are examined 
while standing in the field, by committees chosen for 
the purpose. The club has been in existence for sey- 
eral years, and its favorable effects are seen in the va- 
rious departments of farming; animals have been im- 
proved, the yield of crops augmented,* products of 
household manufacture increased, and their quality im- 
proved, and a liberal and enterprising spirit generally 
infused. 

Amherst, in Hampshire county, has a similar asso- 
ciation. Their show, held at Amherst in November 
last, is spoken of as one of much interest—a very 
large number of people having been called together. 
Addresses were delivered by President Hircucock, of 
Amherst College, and others. 

COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SECTION.— 
Ever since the first settlement of the country, the Con- 
necticut valley has been celebrated for its beauty and 
fertility, and from what we have seen, we think it pro- 
bable that, taking into consideration the character of 
the soil, the ease with which it may be worked, the 
variety of productions that may be cultivated and which 
find a ready sale at the highest prices—there is no part 
of the country which possesses greater advantages than 
this. Add to this the healthfulness of the climate, the 
excellence of its social and civil institutions, the beauty 
of its scenery, its means of easy communication, and 
other advantages, and where can be found a more 
agreeable or desirable region? 











Faiming in ‘turkey. 

Dr. Davis of South Corolina, at the solicitation of 
the Turkish government, has gone to that country, to 
introduce modern improvements in agrieulture. He 
found the only plow used in Turkey, a log, elevated at 
one end on two wheels, shod with iron at the lower 
extremity. Wheat iscut with grass scythes, raked up, 
and then trodden out by horses on the ground. It is 
cleaned by throwing it upin the wind. When ground, 
there is no separation of bran and flour. 

There is usually no frost till January. 

Under the improved culture given by Dr. Davis, the 
cotton crop is found to do better than in the Southern 
States of the Union. 

Indian corn was formerly sown broadcast by the 
Turks, and received no cultivation. The ill-success 
of such culture may be easily guessed. Planted in 
rows, and cultivated with the one-horse plow, with 
which the Turks are delighted, it promises to succeed 


finely. 





Sussoininc.—The Mark Lane Express notices im- 
provements made on the farm of Lord Stairs, in Wig- 
tonshire. One part was drained, subsoiled, limed, and 
thoroughly pulverized, and then produced forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, where only twelve were raised 
before. 
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*For a notice of the crops of Indian corn raised by members of 
this Club. see Mr, Clary’s remarks on the discussion in relation to 
the ‘* Profits of Farming,’’ at Boston, published in our last volume, 
page 206, 
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REMARKS ON BREEDING HORSES—No. II. 





Epirors or THE CuLtrvaATor—In a previous arti- 
ele I insisted that each person setting out to breed hor- 
ses ought, in the first place, to determine which of the 
various species he will produce. I intimated that eve- 
ry breeder should aim to produce the horses most ap- 
proved in our city markets, because these command the 
highest prices. I also maintained thet in breeding 
carriage horses, especially, thorough-bred stallions, of 
the staunchest character, should in all cases be em- 
ployed. My reasons for this opinion are various. It 
is sufficient here to say, however, that in my judement, 
from these alone can be ebtained, with any reasonable 
degree of certainty the peculiar style of horse mest 
approved fer that department of service. A horse 
uniting force and spirit with docility and good terh- 
per—size and strength with gloss of hair and symme- 
try of form, and a prond, lolty carriage with that pe- 
euliarly gracetul and gliding step that can seldom be 
obtained without ‘‘a strain of gentle blood.” I also, 


“mmy former articte made some distinction between a 


staunch thorough-bred, and a mer@ race horse ; Linti- 
matedibat pedigree, however true or high, is not the 
only reguisite. Swbstance is indispensable. This is in- 
dicated by a full round carcase—a deep flank—a_ wide 
loin, short between joints, a heavy flat bone below the 
knee, and a restless, resolute style of action. 

Admit it all, perhaps the reader will say, but where 
shall we find such an one? ‘This, I confess, is not an 
easy question to answer; and perhaps indicates the 
strongest objection to my theory. I freely admit that 
among all the stallions that 1 have ever seen, I have 
not found one that fully met my standard, in every par- 
ticular ; still I have seen many that approximated it 
sufficiently for all practical purposes, and among these 
I will nan e the imported horse ‘‘ Consternation,” that 
obtained ihe first premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Socit,, at its fair held in Utica in the month of 
September, 1845. This horse was imported, and is 
owned by C. T. Albott, Esq., who resides near Rome, 
in Oneida county, N. Y. He lacks that majesty and 
stateliness of figure, that I have deseribed—and a little 
too, of that force and impatience that Iso much admire 
in a stallion. But on the other hand, he has remarka- 
ble compactness, and a development of bone and mus- 
cle equal to any thorough-bred horse I ever saw. He is 
short-legged too, and has a very vigorous and hardy 
appearance.. On the whole, I am inclined to think his 
stock will prove equal to that of any horse in our coun- 
try. I am very glad to hear that the prejudices at first 
existing, ameng the farmers in the neighborhood of 
Rome, against this horse, on account of his thorough- 
breeding, are fast disappearing as his colts begin to 
develop themselves. I am very glad also to know that 
Mr. Albott Jhas recently purchased a mare that he 
thinks every way worthy of ‘‘ Consternation,” from 
which he expects to breed elegant carriage herses.— 





Knowing as I do, very intimately, the qualities of the | 


mare, I venture to predict for him a degree of success 
gnite equal to his anticipations. 

In addition to ‘‘ Consternation.” there is “‘ Pryor’ 
also; for whom we are indebted to H. 8S. Randall, Esq. 
at whose solicitation he was sent to Cortland by his 
owner, Mr. Thompson of Maryland. He is now owned 
by a company of gentlemen at a place called Edmes- 


+P] ’ 


ton Centre, in Otsego county. ‘‘ Pryor,” I have never | 


seen, but judging from a filly sired by him, which I 
ewn, and from the coneurrent testimony of many gen- 
tlemen who have seen him, I cannot doubt that he de- 


serves all the patronage his owners may desire for 
him. 

‘¢ Tornado” is another fine horse. He is owned by 
Mr. Long of Washington county, and received the first 
premium at the recent fair of the N.Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society at Saratega. In some respects he is de- 
cidedly the noblest horse I ever saw. His attitudes 
are superb—his body, neck, head, eye and ear are ad- 
mirable—he fails sadly, however, in his fore leg below 
the knees especially in the back sinews and pastern— 
his color also is too light; indicating to me a slight de- 
licacy of constitution, or a little over-fineness of breed- 
ing. Still, he is truly a fine horse. Besides these, I 
have heard flattering accounts of ‘‘ Hornblower,” rear 
Batavia; also, of his half-brother “ Fiddler,” now in 
Orange county. Yet after all, it must be admitted that 
first-rate, thorough-bred horses are so scarce in our 
country, that it is difficult and expensive to procure 
their services. There is no reason why this should be 
so, except that hitherto they have not been properly 
appreciated by our farmers. There are but few men 
in our country who make the science of breeding a stu- 
dy—very few, even who have much pride about it.— 
Most farmers content themselves with the horse nearest 
to them, provided he is of good size and color, and his 
owner will insure a foal for thrce or five dollars. No 
wonder therefore, that ‘ dunghills ” should be so plen- 
ty and thorough-breds so scarce. 

In many sections, however, this indifference is pass- 
ing away. Farmers are beginning to see that it is 
| more profitable to raise the very best horses ; though the 
| first expenditure be double—or treble even. That the 
most profitable horse to breed from is the one that effers 
the greatest certainty of producing a first rate foal 
every year, though his services may cost ten dollars in- 
stead of three. I am contident that, as this opinion 
prevails, thorough-breds will multiply, for there really is 
| but little certainty in breeding from any other than a 
| thorough-bred stallion. 

I am well aware that there is a prejudice against 
'thorough-breds to be overcome. This prejudice has 
arisen, partly from the false pretensions to thorough- 
| breeding setup by many that are not more than a 
quarter or one-eighth in the blood. But much more 
‘from the fact, thatthe thorough-breds hefetofore intro- 
duced into our country have been quite unworthy re- 
presentatives of their species—being, for the most 
part, little, gaunt, spindle-legged animals, that in con- 
sequence of some defect of constitution, or over-fine- 
ness of breeding, have broken down in training, and 
been sold for a song. Farmers do not generally know 
the fact, that the genuine, old fashioned thorough-bred 
horse, possesses greater power of endurance, greater 
energy, and in proportion to bis weight of body, a 
greater development of bone and muscle than any spe- 
| cies of horse in existence. 

But I have promised to say something about saddle 
‘horses, trotting horses, and draught horses. 

| A truly elegant and valuable saddle horse cannot be 
obtained without breeding him expressly for that pur- 
ipose. We should be at least three-parts bred, and 
| should be used under the saddle exclusively. But as 
the demand for these horses is not great, I can hardly 
commend them to the attention of breeders. 

Trotting horses are in far greater demand, and al- 
ways bring a high price. It is very profitable to breed 
them. They are of all shapes—all sizes—all species. 
Some have sprung from Canadian crosses; some from 
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Indian ponies; some te the wild hale of the sani | 
ries; some from the Messenger and Duroc families, 
and some from three-quarters, and seven-eighths, and 
even fully bred stallions. Still, they are not ‘altogether 
chance productions. Some families are uniformly good 
trotters: aud I think the true way of improving the 
trotting horse of our country, is to select the hardiest, 
fleetest mares of these families and send them to tho- 
rough-bred stallions. This will give the bottom so 
much needed. In a match of two or four miles a horse 
of bottom has greatly the advantage, over even a much 





Sener competitor, that tele it. The t former sine 
steadily on his gait, rather increasing his speed as he 
cs ; 

and 


goes; the latter “ breaks up on the back stretch,” 
continues to break at intervals, until his better winded 
competitor ‘‘mends the gap” and wins the heat. FI 


have no doubt that high breeding, will in a few years, 
be considered as necessary for the trotter as for the 
runner. But my article is again too long. In my 
next I will notice the Norman and Morgan horses. 
Respectfully, &c., J. B. B. 
Syracuse, Jan. 22, 1848. 





CULTURE OF THE POTATOE. 


Epirors or THE CULTIVATOR—There have been a 
thousand and one attempts to explain the cause or 
causes of the potato rot, and as many remedies sug- 
gested, most of which, in whole or in part, appear to 
be unsatisfactory. 

Iam not about to theorise upon this subject, but 
shall simply deal in matters of fact, as they oecur 
under my management of this crop on my soil, leav- 
ing the reader to judge for himself whether the same 


bushels to the acre, on land of moderate fertility, with- 
out manure; but I get 150 to 200 bushels of excellent 
quality, and by using care in gathering and storing 
them, they keep well through the season. 

The first year that the potato rot made its appear- 
ance in this section, I planted three rows wide of pota- 
toes around a cornfield of eight acres, for the purpose 
of turning the horse more conveniently in working 
among the corn. The field was a little broken in sur- 





management would be attended with like success with 
him. 

There is one system of management by which I have 
thus far never failed of raising fine, mealy and sound 
potatoes, that keep well the season round. Iselect a 
piece of green sward land, of sandy or gravelly soil, | 
that has never been subjected to a course of manuring 

and cropping ; (a piece of pasture land is best, and if 
it never bore a crop of potatoes it is still better;) and 
plant it as early as possible to potatoes one year, with. | 
out manure. A table spoonful of plaster, or a hand- 
ful of unleached ashes, or a mixture of both, put into 
the hill at planting time, will well repay the expense. 
It imparts considerable vigor to the growth of the 
crop in the fore part of the season, and also increases 
the yield somewhat. 
prescribe this application in the shape of a nostrum, to 
prevent the rot, for it is my impression that applied or 


not applied, is all the same as to the soundness of the | 


crop. 
In digging them in the fall, Iam careful to dig when 


the land is tolerably,dry, and there is a prospect of fair | 


sunshine. They are dug out of the ground in the fore- 
noon, and lay scattered about to dry in the sun till two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon, so that no moist dirt 
shall adhere to them, for I find that potatoes put into 


the cellar in a damp state, are much more likely to rot | 


than those which are put indry. IT also delay digging 
them as long as possible, but by no means so long as 
to encounter a hard freeze by which the potatoes are 
affected, for in that case they will surely rot. The 
bottom of my potato-bin is made of plank, raised up 
the thickness of slit work from the bottom of the cellar, 
and the sides 
tight together, which admits of a circulation of air on 
all sides. The bin should not be more than three or 
four fect wide for the same reason. Potatoes keep best 
in my cellar not to touch the bottom or the walls on the | 
side, as dampness is imparted to them from both these 
causes. For this reason the back side and ends of the 
bin should be of boards as well as the front and bottom. 
Every clear, cool morning, until the freezing weather 
of winter sets in, the cellar doors are opened two or 
three hours for ventilation. A thing which should al- 
ways be practiced where a considerable quantity of | 
vegetables are stored away. 

it is true that potatves will not yield 4, 5,-or 600. 


It will be observed that I do not | 


of narrow pieces of boards, not quite | 


face, and embraced several qualities of loam, some 
rather coarse gravelly spots, some more sandy, and 
some, through the hollows, rather compact and fine- 
grained. I had the curiosity to mark the result upon 
these three rows of potatoes through the season. The 
vines blasted and died off early in the season, where 
| the rows encountered the compact and moist soil in the 
hollows, while those on the gravelly and sandy spots 
held green and thrifty, and in harvesting were found to: 
yield more in quantity and better in quality, than in the 
hollows, and more fertile parts of the field. The re- 
sult was entirely at variance with all my former expe- 
rience in growing this crop. I had previously always 
selected such kind of soils as these rich and moist, but 
not wet, hollows, obtaining from them a large yield and 
good quality of potatoes. 

Last spring I planted two bushels of my table pota- 
toes in the kitchen garden, which had been heavily ma- 
nured, partly by way of experiment, and partly be- 
cause I had no particular use for the land. In digging 
them this fall I found, as I expected, not one quarter of 
them sound, while seed potatoes taken from the same 
bin, and planted on a piece of pasture land, without 
manure, where my main crop grew, gave me a return 
of perfectly sound potatoes. I leave your readers to 
draw their own conclusions, whether or not these two 
_cases which I have given, go to substantiate the method 
of growing this crop which I have recommended. 

F. Horsroox. 
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Brattleboro. Nov. 1847. 


Suminrenes: or Wear .—T he Ohio Cultivator 
says that aeorrespondent, who does not complain of 
his wheat turning to chess, says that it has been turn- 
| ing to timothy; and what is still more unaccountable, 
he has had much difficulty in preventing his corn and 
potatoes from turning to weeds. A writer in the same 
paper says when the growth of the wheat is good, the 
chess is stunted, small, and escapes notice; but when 
the wheat is killed, it stands out far and wide, and that 
he has counted 78 stalks of chess from one seed, show- 
ing an increase of 1560 fold. 

BriLuiant Toast.—Among the toasts at the cele- 
bration of the Middlesex (Mass.) Agricultural Society, 
was the following: ‘‘ The mighty powers of mud.”— 

‘Some men profanely swear by it; we farmers more 
ial prefer to thrive by it.” 
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HOT-AIR FURNACES AND AIR-TIGHT STOVES. 


Epirors CuttrivaTor—I have noticed the remarks 
in the Cultivator during the past year, by Gro. Gep- 
DEs and others, on the 
ces. Having used one in my own house for the past 
seven or eight years, constructed in a manner pr ecisely 


similar to those docorthed, I ean endorse with eonfidence | 
favor. | 
some defects which should be | 


all, or nearly all, that has been said in their 
There are, however, 
known. These defects are not merely attached to 
poorly constructed ones, for mine was a good one with 
a large stove and eight drums, weil put together so as 
not to smoke. 

The advantages, as have been before stated, are 
chiefly, the facility with which large wood, four feet 
long, may be used without cutting or splitting 
up only one fire for -several rooms; freedom from dirt 
and ashes, from ‘stoves and fire-places ; saving in room ; 


freedom from cold currents through door-cracks, &c. ; | 


and uniform temperature day and night. 

The disadvantages are, the furnace, unless in a very 
large cellar, so as to be entirely separated by partitions 
from the rest of the cellar, heats it too much, usually 


causing the speedy decay of apples, &e. ; it occupies as 
the wood | 


much room below as it saves above stairs; 
being heavy, but few women can lift it, and hence a 
man must be at hand; the fire being away, out of sight, 
is apt to be forgotten and neglected till too low; after 
standing and absorbing moisture during summer, the 
plaster and brick-w ork throw off an unpleasant and 
damp smell into the rooms for some days after the fire 
is first commenced in autumn; the cost, in no case, 
a good furnace, can be much less than a hundred dol- 
lars. 
regulating the heat properly in 
weather, as from cold to warm, from warm to cold, 
from calm to windy. Large sticks six inches to a foot 
in diameter will be an hour or two in getting thoroughly 
on fire ; and when once on fire, continue burning half a 
day or more. In the meantime there may be a consid- 
erable change in the weather, in which case the rooms 
may be greatly over-heated, or become too cold to be 
comfortable. It often happens that a fire is built up 
for the night, while the weather is calm; a fresh wind 
springing up in the night will rapidly diminish the heat 
of the rooms; or, if the weather is windy when the fire 
is made, and the wind then subsides, the heat soon be- 
comes oppressive. 
wood in a high wind, 
zero. 
hot air in the pipes, warming those rooms chiefly which 
lie in a direction from the wind, often swe eping the air 
from the windward rooms down the hot-air pipes, and 
out of the air chamber through the feeding pipe. This 
is a serious inconvenience. It may indeed be obviated 
by properly adjusting the registers, and by two or three 
cold-air feeding pipes on opposite sides of the furnace, 
to be closed or opened as the case requires ; or a new fire 
may be built of small wood, if the weather suddenly 
becomes windy; or, on the other hand, if it suddenly 
becomes calm or warmer, the fire may be smothered 
with ashes, or lessened by shutting the fire draft. But 
all these require much attention; more than farmers 
generally are willing to give; and would be a grievous 
iax on a housekeeper where no man is at hand. 

Every establishment, therefore, which cannot keep 
an attentive hired man always at hand, should not be 
encumbered with a furnace. But in a jarge house, 
where such care can be constantly given, and where 
there are as many as five or six rooms to be constantly 
heated, a good furnace wil! be found altogether the 


rapidly changing 


at 25 degrees, as in a calm at 


advantages of Hot-Air Furna- | 


; keeping 


of | 


Not one of the least objections is the diffieulty of | 


It is found to require twice as much | 


Wind also changes the course of the ascending | 


) will last, 


| most convenient mode. It is also just the thing for 
large schools, where meny apartments are in daily use, 
obviating the care and interruption of replenishing fires 
in the separate rooms; or for hotels, and large public 
buildings generally. 

For small houses, nearly all the advantages ef the 
hot-air furnace are secured by the use of the best air- 
tight, self-regulating sheet iron stoves. The cost of 
two or three of these is much less than of a furnace; 
they are always at hand and easily fed; they consume 
less wood by nearly one-half, as I have amply proved 
by long experience with both; and they will maintain 
a fire as long during the night as a furnace. The very 
common objection to the furnace, that every part of 
the room is heated alike, and that every person wheth- 


| 


‘er thinly or warmly dressed, must endure the same 
heat; or those who have been all day riding in the 


cold can have no warmer fire than others, is wholly 
obviated by the air-tight stove. So rapidly may a room 
i} be heated with one of these, that five minutes are 
scarcely needed in any while the self-regulator, 
properly adjusted, will preserve an equable tempera- 
ture for along time. With an additional improvement 
—that of inserting a transparent plate of mica in the 


case 5 


regulating valve, the light from the fire would be 
thrown into the room, and the advantage so much 


prized by many, of seeing the ‘ cheerful blaze,” would 
be at least partially attained. 

With one of the larger sized air-tight stoves, (Race’s 
$14 ones,) I am enabled to heat a family room and 
three adjacent sleeping apartments, more comfortably 
/than I could formerly with a furnace; for which one 
cord of good wood will last about one month of average 
winter weather ; and my fruit and vegetables now keep 


or | well in the cellar. 


But air-tight stoves have their difficulties. These 
are two in number, namely—the sudden puffs of smoke 
or explosions; and the inconvenience of pipes choked 
with soot, or dripping with pyroligneous acid. The 
first never takes place except when the stove is closely 
shut. Impure carburetted hydrogen from the burning 
wood mixes with the air in the stove, and then taking 
fire causes the explosion. This is usually only a puff 
of smoke, but sometimes it has been sufficiently strong 
to lift the small cast iron plate which covers the hole 
in the top of the stove. The explosions may be obvi- 
ated by adjusting the regulator so that it shall not en- 
'tirely close, till the wood is half consumed. The car- 
buretted hydrogen will not collect while a slight cur- 
rent of air is sweeping through the stove, and rarely 
/except when the wood is in its early stages of combus- 

tion. The dripping of pyroligneous acid is prevented 
by reversing the joints of the pipe, those above being 
inserted into the next ones below, rendering it impossi- 
ble for the liquid to escape. To prevent the pipe be- 
coming soon choked with soot, nearly all should be per- 
pendicular or nearly so, so that by knocking on its 
the adhering soot may fall. One of my stoves 
was at first fitted with seven feet of horizontal pipe ; 
but in five weeks it was perfectly choked with soot, 
The stove was then moyed, and the pipe made vertical. 
By knocking down the soot once a fortnight, no diffi- 
culty from this source is now experienced. Where the 
| draft is considerable, the soot does not so rapidly ac- 
cumulate ; hence in using another stove, less perfectly 
made, no inconvenience was found either from dripping 
or soot, for some months. 

A self-regulating stove, made of Russia sheet-iron, 
it is believed, under ordinary circumstances, 


sides, 


not less than fifteen years. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS. 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
WITH COLORED PLATES. 


Tuts is truly a splendid and valuable work. It con- 
tains seventy colored plates, with representations of 
eighty-six different varieties of fruit. Seventeen of 
these are apples; twenty-four, pears; twenty, cherries ; 
two, apricots; seventeen, plums; three, peaches; one, 
raspberry; and one strawberry. They are the finest 
style of lithographic prints, colored by hand. In nearly 
all cases, they are remarkably accurate delineations of 
nature; and they have the excellence of being entirely 
free from the over-coloring which is so prevalent among 
illustrated works of the kind. Gorgeous daubings of 
the most brilliant paints, are infinitely inferior to the 
softened lights and shades of the skilful copier of na- 
ture. As paintings, however, they will not take the 
highest rank ; neither indeed should they; for in that 
case it would be necessary to represent them in too 
strong a light, relieved by too heavy shades, to be well 
adapted to close viewing, as in a book held in the hand. 
The light and shade is mild, so that the true colors of 
the specimens are not obsc ured by heavy shadows. 

There is much uniformity in the excellence of the 
coloring throughout the volume—the accuracy with 
which the peculiar shade of color, of nice distinctive 
tint of each variety is given, in most eases, is admira- 
ble; yet in the copy before us, we are particularly 
pleased with the figure of the Columbia, Lawrence’s 
Favorite, and Duane’s purple plums. the Bilboa and 
Marie Louise pears; and that of the Fastolff raspberry 
is extremely fine and natural, the soft pulpy juiciness 
of the berries being quite conspicuous. On the other 
hand, we should regard the figures of the Bloodgood 
and Bezi de la Motte pears, and Bullock’s pippin, 
though good pictures, as of a greener hue than is 
usually found in the real specimens. 
Baumann’s May, appears to have been made from an 
immature specimen ;—when fully ripe, this cherry is 
nearly black, and comparatively round and plump, the 
angles disappearing as it ripens. The Seckel pear 
hardly exhibits enough of the brownish russet which 
marks this variety. The Winter Nelis, also, we should 
think, should be more generally overspread with the 
russet streaks, found on the average of specimens. 

In addition to the plates, this volume has all the out- 
line figures, and all the corrections of the seventh com- 
mon edition. The typography and binding are of the 
highest order; and the work taken altogether is unsur- 
passed. We should have been glad if the binder had 
relieved us froin the necessity of so frequent a resort 
to the paper-knife. 


Quince Stocks fur Pears. 


Much attention has been lately directed towards the 
use of the quince as stocks for the pear. The former 
opinion, of the extremely short duration of pear trees 
on the quince, seems to have been in part, founded 
error. The late S. G. Perkins of Brookline, Mass., 
had perfectly healthy and productive trees, which had 
been transplanted more than twenty years. T. Rivers 
states that at the celebrated Chiswick Garden, Eng. 
land, there are trees twenty-five years old, which are 
‘pictures of good health and fertility.” And we are 
assured on good authority that in Germany there are 
healthy trees of far greater duration. 

A great advantage in the use of the quince stock, is 
early productiveness, only two or three years being 


The drawing of 








required from the time of grafting before the tree 
commences bearing. Another, is the little room they 
oceupy, from the character of dwarls which they as- 
sume, and they may be planted within ten feet of each 
other. Hence they are admirably adapted to simited 
gardens, where it is desired to eultivate for crops the 
intervening soil; for branching within a foot of the 
ground, and rising only eight or ten feet high, they 
shade the surface and exhaust the earth but slightly. 
They, however, need a rich soil and good cultivation, 
and are hence unfit for the grassy orchard, where such 
treatment is not given. And yet we can by no means 
say that they are not in some localities, well adapted 
for market products ; for an eminent English cultivator, 
T. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, who has had abundant 
experience in their cultivation, had last summer @ 
plantation of no less than 1500 trees of the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey alone, for supplying the London mar- 
ket, and intended the past autumn, to increase the 
number to 3000. 

All pears, it is well known, do not succeed equally 
well when treated in this way. A large portion of the 
varieties appear to be but little changed in size and 
quality; but a few are vastly improved, and on the 
the other hand some do not succeed at all, when gralt- 
ed or budded directly upon the quince. Experiments 
are much needed; and with the hope of encouraging 
their increase, a few results, with some of the most ce- 
lebrated varieties, are given 

The Duchesse d’ Angouléme has long been known to 
be incomparably impreved on quince, and its eulture at 
present is hardly attempted by good cultivators on the 
pear. Beurré Diel is much higier flavored; Rivers 
says ‘‘ this pear seldom ripens well on the pear stock ; 
on the quince the fruit are larger, more handsome, of 
perfect flavor, and they invariably ripen well.” He 
also states the following fact relative to the Beurré d’ 
Aremberg :—‘* Of this, I ate my best specimens about 
the middle of last April; they were vinous, juicy and de- 
licious, from plants on the quince. Specimens from 
plants on the péar stock, kept only till the end of Feb- 
ruary.” It has also been found in this country to sue- 
ceed finely on the quince. Of the Glout Morceau his 
report is highly favorable :-—‘‘ Grows freely on the pear 
stock and blooms freely; but seldom bears any clear 
fruit; they are generally full of spots, and often do not 
ripen at all kindly. On the quince stock it bears clear 
handsome fruit, which invariably ripen, and are very 
highly flavored.” M. P. Wilder, of Boston, says, 
‘* Few varieties sueceed so well on the quince as the 
Glout Moreeau; a tree of which, in my own ground, 
aunually produces a barrel of large, perfect fruit. In 
growth, it is more luxuriant on the quince.” Manning 
says of the Easter Beurré, ‘‘it bears abundant crops, 
grafted either on the pear or quinee;” but Rivers as- 
serts that ‘‘on the pear stock [in open ground] it is a 
most crab-like pear, bearing but very seldom and never 
ripening; on the quince it bears well, is of high flavor 
and always ripens in April and May; it is, however, 
inclined to be gritty at the core, the only pear 1 have 
found to be so on quince stock.” This unlavorable 
report of the Easter Beurré, when on pear roots, 
we fear will be found to apply to a considerable ex- 
tent in most localities here. It is on this aecount that 
M. P. Wilder excludes it from his list of the ‘ five best 
winter pears” in the Horticulturist; although he re- 
marks it succeeds better on the quince. A writer in 
the Prairie Farmer states, however, that he has found 
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trees of this variety usually liable to be broken oll by 
wind at the juncture of the quince and pear. Of the 
Wilkinson, Manning remarks, ‘‘ I! grafted on the 
guince, it issmaller, more prolilie, higher flavored, and 
a brighter red cheek, than if gralted on the pear stock.” 
A remarkable change for the better was found by T. 


Rivers to take place in the Fortunes, which was “a | 


perfect crab” from trees on the pear stock, but very 
melting and juicy, and a good pear on the quince. The 
Jargonelle and Passe Colmar were both found by this 


distinguished cultivator, to be greatly improved in qua- | 


lity. No variety however, appears to be more at home 


on the quince than the Louise Bonne of Jersey, whe- | 


ther in this country or in England. ‘‘ This,” says 


Rivers, ‘ of all the pears I know, is most benefitted | 


by working on the quince. My specimen tree, on a 
pear stock, now twelve years old, has scarcely borne 


a dozen good clear fruit, and some standards of nearly | 


twenty years growth canker at the tips of their shoots, 
and their fruit is, in most seasons, spotted and mis- 


shapen. On the quince how different! I have trees | 


from three to five years old; full of fruit, and these 


have hitherto every season been iarge, remarkably high | 


colored, beautiful, and of the hi@hest flavor.” Chee- 


ver Newhall, of Dorchester, Mass. states, that while | 


the White Doyenné succeeds well at that place on 
quince, it is worthless on pear stock; the Madeleine 
is fine on its own roots, but cracks, and is astringent 
and worthless on the quince. The Golden Beurré of 


; M. P. Wilder however, re- 
| marks that its growth is stronger on the quince to which 
it seems well adapted. The Beurre Bose is widely 
known to be of diflicult growth on the quince; Rivers 
says it is ‘‘ exceedingly refractory,”—and that he 
doubts its success when double-worked. J. M. Ives of 
Salem, states, however, in the Horticulturist, that he 
/has grown this pear directly on quince lor many years, 
and that it grows luxuriantly, but bears poorly; but 
that when double-worked it does admirably. 

It is hardly necessary in this article, to remark that 
the common quince is of too slow growth for pear 
stocks; the variety known as the Portugal Quince, or 
some other equally vigorous, being necessary. 

To insure safety from the borer, S. G. Perkins had 
‘his quince-rooted pears examined regularly twice a 
/year, Ouee early in summer, and once at mid-autuma; 
his gardener going over six or seven hundred trees in 


| : : 
' second or unfavorable list: 


a day—a comparatively light task. 


Grafting. - 


Since root-grafting has been so generally adopted for 
the propagation of the apple, a saving of valuable time 
is eflected by performing the work within doors during 
the latter part of winter. It is hardly necessary here 
to repeat the directions so often given for this opera- 
tion, yet a few hints may be of use to some. After 
many years trial, we are satistied that the application 


Bilboa, according to J. M. Ives, of Salem, succeeds | of small wax plasters, closely bound, is far more cer- 


well on a quince stock, growing ‘‘ large and beautiful.” 

Besides these varieties already named on the autho- 
rity of T. Rivers, as being improved on the quince, he | 
gives the names of the following in his article on this | 
subject in the Gardener’s Chronicle, from which the | 
preceding remarks have been quoted :— 


3eurre d’ Amalis, Crassane, 
. Ananas, Doyenne Gris, 

de Capiaumont, si White, 
Bonchretien, Williams’, Tuchesse d’Orleans, 
Chaumontelie, Foretle, or Trout Pear, 
Citron des Carmes, France Real. Summer, 
Colmar, Gratioli ot Jersey, 
Colmar d’Aremberg, King Edwards’, 
Comite de Lamy, 


“cc 


In the same article, the following are given as not | 
succeeding well on the quinve; unless double worked, | 
which is dune by budding or grafting some freely grow- | 
ing variety on the quince, and then re-grafting the | 
‘refractory sort” into the pear-shoot thus obtained. 


Bergamot, Autumn, Jean de Witte, 








= Gansel’s, Marie Louise, 

Beurre Bosc, Monarch. Knights’, 
7” Ranz, Nelis, Winter, 

Broom Park, Ne plus Meuris, 
Brougham. Samt Mare, 
Crassane, Althorp, Seckel, 

Ss Winter, Suffolk Thorn, 
Dunmore, Tiompson’s, 
Hacon’s Incomparab!e, Urbautste. 


Incounue, Van Mons, 175. 


The object of this double working is to enable al! 
these varieties to partake of the improvement wrought 
in their quality by working on quince. 

There are a few varieties, in which, we perceive | 
** doctors disagree,” probably from a ditlerence in cli- | 
mate and other influences, and which would seem to | 
indicate that a successful trial on quince in one country 
or region, may not certainly prove its fitness for another 
For instance,—the Citron des Carmes (or Madelcine) 
is named in the first list, as among pears improved on 
the quince, although Cheever Newhall of Mass. found 
it ‘astringent and worthless” when so treated.— 


tainly followed by success, than their omission, or the 


' mere use of tow ligatures. In some seasons, the dif- 


ference may not be strikingly apparent; but in others, 
the losses from the neglect of the wax, will more than 
triple those with its use. Whip grafting, with tongues, 
being usually adopted, the tongues should be of suffi- 
cient size and thickness to interlock with firmness, re- 
quiring considerable force to separate them. Hence 
large roots, and thrifty, well ripened scions, are indis- 
pensable. From repeated observation, it also appears, 
that grafted roots succeed decidedly better in soils with 
a considerable portion of clay. or in strong loams, than 
in lighter soils, and especially those of a gravelly na- 
ture. Where portions of the root six inches long, or 
nearly the whole roct of a single tree are used, the 
growth is better or more certain than when cut into 
smaller parts. In packing them away in boxes, after 
havine been grafted, wet saw-dust will be found most 
convenient, being much lighter and more portable than 
sand, and quite equal in other respects. 

Grafting the cherry can hardly be done too early. 
The writer has nevér succeeded better, (losing searce- 
ly a graft in a hundred,) than when the work has been 
done while the snow yet remained on the ground, using 
a furnace or chafing dish to soften the wax. It is im- 
portant also that the plum be grafted before the 
swelling of the buds. 

In all kinds of grafting, it is very essential that the 
freshly cut faces of the graft and stock be brought into 
as close and perfect contact as possible, that the sap 
and juices may uninterruptedly pass from one to the 
other. Hence a sharp knife, to make a smooth, clear 
face on each, becomes indispensable. In cleft-grafting, 


/however, (a mode which has some advantages over all 


others,) as it has been usually performed, the rough, 
split surface of the stock comes in contact with the 
graft, and the union is imperfect. We notice in the 
last number of the Horticulturist, a description of a 


newly invented implement, catled the Stock-Splitter, to 


Again,—Williams’ Bonchretien (or Bartlett) is named | obviate this difficulty. It makes a smooth, clear cut, 


in the same favorable list; but in Manning’s Fruit 


through the bark and wood together, without splitting 


Book, (p. 43,) this variety is cited as an example of! the surface, and besides being more expeditious, forms 
pears which do not thrive well directly upon the quince. | a more perfect fit between the two united parts. This 


On the other hand the Winter Nelis is placed in the | 


implement is highly commended by the editor of the 
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Horticulturist ; and the writer 
ean also add his testimony in 
its favor, having for many years 
used one of precisely similar 
operation, but of much simpler 
construction, and which was 
figured and described in the 
Fruit Culturist. As it appears 
never to have been much used, 
we append a figure and descrip- 
tion for the benefit of our rea- 
ders. The thin cutting blade 
A, is about two and a half in- 
ches long, set back at an angle 

of a hundred and twenty de- B 
grees with the shaft and handle 

B, which moves it as a lever, 

in cutting; and when shut, 
reaches the concave bed or 
groove, sheathed with leather, 

in the wooden piece,C. These  Stock-Splitier—-Fig. 17. 
two pieces, with the connecting pivot, constitute the 
whole implement. The angle which the blade forms 
with the handles, causes an oblique or sawing motion 
to the edge of the blade, which renders it far more ef- 
fective in cutting, than the one described in the Horti- 
culturist, where the blade acts directly, not obliquely, 
by means of a lever and wheel. This tool is used in 
cutting off the heads of the stocks, preparatory to 
grafting, as well as in forming the slit of the graft; and 
the quickness and ease with which a tree an inch or 
more in diameter is severed at one stroke at right an- 
gles, is astonishing to one who first tries it—a slight 
pressure with the left hand against the top of the tree 
being given at the same time. A blacksmith will make 
the blade in half an hour, and another hour’s work will 
complete the implement. The writer has used one ex- 
tensively for a dozen years, and it will apparently last 
as much longer, without any repair. 








Early Fruits. 


THe PrimMorpDIAN AND CHERRY PLumMs.—The value 
of very early fruit is indicated by the eagerness with 
which the first ripening specimens are plucked from the 
early trees, or the high prices which such fruit always 
commands in market. A variety, even if second or 
third-rate in quality, becomes desirable, if but a few 
days in advance of all other sorts. There are, we be- 
lieve, no plums which nearly approach in early matu- 
rity the two we have here figured. 

THe WHITE PrimogpIAN, Jaw& Hative, or Early 
Yellow, appears to have been much underrated, or at 
any rate, its merits entitle it to a far more extensive 
cultivation. It appears to be the earliest known vari- 
ety ; its quality is good, certainly equal to some later 
ones, whose large size and showy appearance have 
given them a high reputation; and it is a most abun- 
dant bearer. The tree is of slender and slow growth, 
and of rather difficult propagation, which is perhaps 
one reason it is rarely to be found in nurseries.* With 
this exception, it appears to be quite superior to the 
Cherry plum—it greatly excels it in productiveness. 
Fully grown trees are usually loaded with as heavy a 
crop as the branches can bear. 

The fruit is small, the figure indicating the size of an 
average specimen, somewhat obovate, slightly marked, 
surface smooth, greenish yellow at first, becoming a 
fine clear yellow when fully ripe; stalk half an inch 
tong, slender, downy, in a very narrow rather deep 
eavity; flesh yellow, moderately juicy, delicate in tex- 





* It may be possible that this plum does not succeed so well in 
— places as in Western New-York, to which these remarks 
apply. 











Cherry Plum. 


Primordian. 
ture, of a very pleasant sweet (no acidity) but not 
high flavor; stone small, parting freely from the flesh. 
Branches slender, quite downy. It ripens at or a little 
before the usual time of wheat harvest, or in the early 
part of 7 mo. (July.) 

Tue CnHerry Pium, Early Scarlet, or Myrobolan, 
is rather smaller than the Primordian, and just percep- 
tibly later; the tree is a freer grower, and the fruit 
more showy, but in all other particulars it is inferior. 
It is nearly round, color bright red, flesh greenish yellow, 
very juicy, rather coarser in texture than the Primor- 
dian, subacid, pleasant flavor, but not rich. It ripens 
during the latter part of wheat harvesting. Under or- 
dinary management, it is so poor a bearer as to be 
searcely worth cultivating, even by the amateur; but 
we are informed in the Horticulturist, that Samuel 
Reeve, of New-Jersey, raises abundant crops every 
year, by retarding the luxuriant growth of the tree by 
transplanting them every five or six years; and hence 
root-pruning is recommended for the same purpose. 
There are some doubts, however, whether over-luxuri- 
ance is always the cause of its sterility, as old trees, 
growing in western New-York, as they advanced in 
age and decreased in thrifty growth, still remained 
nearly barren. . 


—-- +--+ 


Profits of Orchards. 


The past season has been remarkable for the ine- 
quality of the apple crop; for while in some parts of 
the country it has been a total failure, in others, or- 
chards have been uncommonly productive. Perhaps no 
where have they yielded more abundantly than in the 
western part of Wayne County, New-York, and the 
adjacent region. The following are not extraordi- 
dinary examples, and all occurring within about one 
mile of the residence of the writer. On one farm, 
one acre of ground is occupied chiefly with large trees 
of the Rhode Island Greening. The product was two 
hundred barrels, after reserving a sufficient quantity for 
domestic use. The price was sixty-two and a-half 
cents per barrel, and the aggregate amount one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Deducting twenty-five 
dollars for picking and carting to market on the Erie 
canal, which is more than the actual cost, we have 
one hundred dollars the nett proceeds of a single acre. 
It would require but asmall farm, at this rate, to yield 
a greater revenne, than the salary of the Governor of 
the State. 

On another farm, half a mile distant, there are four 
and a-half acres of orchard, with vacancies nearly 
equal to one acre. The proprietor sold six hundred 
and fifty barrels, for four hundred and six dollars, be- 
sides reserving a supply for his own use ; which is very 
near the amount per acre in the former instance. In 
this orchard. one tree of the Rhode Island Greening, 
bore forty bushels ; and two neighbors had each a tree 
of the same variety, the crop from each exceeding for- 
ty bushels, or ten dollars per tree. 


ee 
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Such profitable returns have caused a great variety 
of new orchards to be set out, in addition to many 
within a year or two past. 
be soon glutted ; for, while a few only keep their new- 
ly planted orchards well manured, cultivated, the soil 
mellow, and the earth round the trees entirely free 
from grass, weeds, or any sown crop; the great majo- 
rity plant out their trees in meadows, pastures or grain 
fields, to be overrun with grass and weeds. 
corn thus treated would produce nothing; and the young 
trees, 
make but little growth, if indeed they happen to live 
through the treatment they receive. 


A hill of 


Thus, instead of 


| smooth and fair, 
ripe, of a fine golden yellow, 


But the market will not | 


pale green in the 
with occasionally a soft 


autumn, but when 


orange tinge on its cheek, and dotted with small gray 


dots. 


Stalk more than an inch lone, 


slender, slightly 


-eurved, placed towards one side of the narrow depres. 


| very shi low basin. Flesh white, 


(which require as good treatment as corn,) | 


yielding a profitable return, as they might do in five | 
years, they are not likely to bear much in less than | 


fifteen or twenty. It is true that many who pursue 
this course, are not aware of the disadvantages under 
which they are working; although they expend twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars for trees, they ‘‘ can’t any how 
afford” to take an agricultural or horticultural paper, 
which would show them a better way.) This is, em- 
phatically, wasting at the bung, in order to save at the 


tap. 


White-wash on Fruit Trees. 


A. J. Downine and others, have given it as their 
opinion, that an injurious effect is produced on fruit 
trees by the sun’s rays, when they strike the body and 


limbs with direct force, while the sap is frozen, or when | 


there are sudden changes from cloud to sunshine. 
writer has not had sufficient opportunity for compari- 
son to form a positive opinion in the case; but as it 
has been suggested that the application of white-wash 
to trees, would have the effect to 


The | 


refract the rays of | 


the sun, and thus prevent the heat being communicated | 


to the trunk and branches, it is proper to notice any 
experiments which have a ’ pearing on the subject. 

In the Jamiary number of the Horticulturist, the 
editor states that he took two thermometers, which 
agreed perfectly; and to the bulb of one of them he ap- 
plied a thick coating of white-wash and allowed it to 
become dry; the other was left as usual. The result 
is given as follows: 

‘ After being exposed for an hour to the full sun- 


| rience in this country. 


Cc alyx 


sion. 


of medium size, partially open, set in a 


not very fine grained, 


but melting, juicy, with a sweet, rich and excellent, 


aromatic flavor. Nove mber 


to January.” 


Select Sadbeiies of Fruit. 


In the 


November number of the Horticulturist, 
| editor gives the following lists of fruits, 


the 
‘* unimpeach. 


ably good in all soils’—‘‘ which have won a large vote 
by their uniformity of character 
Apples—9 varieties. 


Early Harvest, 
Early Strawberry, 
Williams’ Favorite, 
Gravensiein, 
Porter, 


Baldwin, 

Ladies’ Sweeting, 
Rhode Island Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, 


Pears—9 varieties, 


Bartlett, 

Beurre Bosc, 

Dix, 

Fondante d’Automne, 
Gray Doyenne, 


J,ouise Bonne de Jersey, 
Seckel, 

Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Winter Nelis. 


Plums—8 varieties. 


Bleecker’s Gage, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Diapree Rouge, 
Green Gage, 


Jetferson, 
Lawrence’s Favorite, 
Smith’s Orleans, 
Purple Favorite 


Cherries—S varieties. 


Bauman’s May, 
Black Tartarian, 
Black Eagle, 


Downer’s Late, 


Downton, 
Bigarreau, 
Elton, 
Mayduke. 


Peaches—8 varieties. 


Early York, 
George IV, 
Mignonne, 
Coolidge’s Favorite. 


Grosse 


Apricota—Moorpark, 
Nectarines—"lrug 


Bergen’s Yellow, 
Royal George, 


Oldmixon Freestone, 


Large White Cling 
Breda. 


e, Early Violet. 


We believe the preceding list to be nearly as perfect 
as can be furnished with the present amount of expe- 


Such fine varieties as the New- 


|town pippin, Fall pippin, and the White Doyenné pear, 
are rejected because they do not succeed universally 
Perhaps further trial will compe! the rejection on the 


shine, the naked thermometer indicated 97°—the ther- | 


mometer with the white-washed bulb only 79°—being 
a difference of 18°.” 


The Columbia Pear. 


Will you or some of your readers give through the 
Cultivator, the history of the Columbia or Columbian 
Virgalieu pear?—its history, good qualities, size and 
time of ripening. Also why it is, 
such pears as the Dix, Marie Louise, 


that when we have | 
Dunmore, &e. | 


we so rarely see their names in the list of the best. I) 


am well aware that the Jargest is not always the best, 


but I should think they ought to take the preference 


when they are equal in flavor and productiveness. 
P Tuos. R. Peck. 

West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

A. J. Downina, inhis Fruits and Fruit Trees, says 
of the Columbia—‘‘ This splendid American pear is 
one of the most excellent qualities, and will we think, 
become more generally popular than any other early 
winter fruit. It is large, handsome, very productive, 
and has a rich, sugary flavor, resembling, but often 
surpassing, that of the Beurré Diel. The original 
tree grows on the farm of Mr. Casser, in Westchester 
county, 13 miles from New-York.” 
very productive. It is described in the work above re- 
ferred to as follows : 

‘“ Fruit large, regularly formed, obovate, 


little oblong, and alw ays broadest in the middle. Skin 


| lence. 


same grounds of one or two others ; 
although sueceeding well in the Eastern 
badly at 
according to Dr. Kirtland and F. R. Elliott; 


for instance, 
States and England, 
Ohio. 


eracks 


the Gr ay Doy enné, 


Cleaveland in 
and 


the Baldwin apple grown at Cleaveland, we are also 


informed is affected with 


bitter rot. 


A more exten- 


sive trial of the Jefferson plum throughout this country, 
_would more perfectly settle its claim to uniform excel. 


This select list, however, is unquestionably the 
best which has yet appeared. 


ee 


White Black-berry. 


J. H. Youne, of Brunswick, 


/ing account of a white black-berry he has found. 


Pa., sends the follow- 
We 


have heard of a similar fruit in several localities, one 


of which is Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., 


we 
berry. 
have found nothing like it. 


am not mistaken, 


| > = 


have discovered a new 


I have inquired and searched extensively, and 
It is a white black-berry! 


I propose to name it the white-berry. The bush resem- 


bles the common black-berry, 


Rubus villosus ; 


but the 


berry is larger and sweeter, and when fully ripe has 


the color of the white rasp-berry. 
black-berry, only ‘‘ much more so,’ 
when comparing it with cabbage. 


of the cauliflower, 


It tastes like the 
as the man said 





If this species of berry has been described by natural- 


It is spoken of as | 


ists, please inform your readers accordingly. 


I for- 


‘bear a more particular description until I shall have 


| ascertained that fact. 
usually a | 


It may turn out at 


last to be 


well known in some other localities, and to have beer 
3 . a . 
noticed by Lotanists under a name not familiar to me.” 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





THE annual meeting of this Society was held in this rm. —— E. Sickles, Robert G. Campbell, Ambrose Stevens, 
‘ J . ew- } OTK. 
city onthe 19th and 20th of last month. The session | “9 Geo, B. Butler, Westchester; John E. Jones, Kings; Wessel 
was commenced at the Assembly Chamber at 12 0’- | S. Smith. Queens 


lope See . Li ea Ye9.| 3. EP. Prentice, Albany; J. P Beekman, Columb'a; Amos 
clock on the 19th—the President of the Society, GEO. | poy Rensselaer. 


Vait, Esq. in the Chair, and Bens. P. Jounson, Esq. | 4°'S Cheever, saratoga; W.H. Batrick, Essex; J. T. Blanchard, 
Secretary. * | Saratoga. 
: . - | §. A. Z McCarthy, Oswego; George Geddes, Onondaga; B. M. 

After the meeting was organized, and an opportuni: | natngton, Oneida. 6 
Rd offered to all who desired, to become members of | 6. B. Enos, Madison; J. Bennett, Otsego; Geo. W. Buck, Che- 

; ? so} “ ual report of | mung. is l ; 
— Society, Mr some “eae ad the 189 al pt 7. B F. Angel, Livingston; T. D. Burriil, Ontario; J. M. Sher- 
the Executive Committee, detailing their labors for the | wooa, Cayuga 
past year, which was accepted, and approved. | 8 A.T. Upham, T. Cary, J. T. Bush. 

Mr. J. M’D. M’Inryre, the treasurer, then read| Mr. T. Smiru laid on the table a resolution declar- 
his annual report. The following balance sheet shows | jing that the interests of the society would be promoted 
the condition of the financial affairs of the society:— | by fixing a permanent location for future State Fairs 
alter the next one. 
| Mr. L. F. Atten wished to make a report in part 


Balance from last report and receipts from various sour- 
cea during the year,+++- +++ sesere toeeee cree cece, .. 6,457 19 
Disbursements during the year :— 








Premiums paid, -+++ -++++ eee ceecee oes 0 + 2,266 73 from the committee on fruits. This was acknowledged 
Incidental expenses,s+++++eereee eres creseres SIA 73 to be an important subject, and in addition to those re- 
ees 5 1p in NS aE eR ea PB 4 ported last winter, he would recommend the following 
Expenses, IGAG, v-crccvcccccccccsccccccceses 312 88 fruits as worthy of cultivation by the people: 

MHEr EXPENKRES cere es cece esercceseecsvesave 547 75 J . 
ae et Oct. JaSt, ss+eeeeeeeeerseesceeeee 1,000 00 Pears—Summer—Bloodgood, Madeleine, Dearborn’s Seedling 


—_ 665) £3) Autuma—Fondaite d@’Automne, Barilen, Seckel, White Doyennie, 
S06 56) Sw:n’s Or: », Steven's Genesee, Louise Bonne d’ Jersey. Beur- 
WIS OR WERE. ci sicccescccccccsscdeccscsccesss 886 56 | SWINE Orange, Dreven's Senreee, : ag 
B ’ - re Bose, Grey Doyenne. Washington Winter—Beurre d Arem- 
$6 457 19 | berg, Glout Morceau, Winter Nelis, Vicar of Winkfieid. 
: .| Piums—Jefferson, Schenectady Catherime, Reine Claude, Colum. 
The PresipenT stated that the permanent fund of | pia, Huling’s Superb, Bleecker’s Gage, Albany Beauty, Washing- 


the society now amounted to $8,000. phe of poe nab wapeeone: eS eee aye ston’s 

‘. , = 3 mae ° " ™ ed, Peach, Lawrerue’s Favorite, ane rune d’ Agen, for prunes, 

Mr. L. F. ALuen, of Black Rock, said, it would be | "Coenen naydabe, Pouce’ Mack Pararian, Yelow Seam: 
recollected that at the last annual meeting, he had | ish. Holland Bigarreau, Elton, Downer’s Late. 

submitted an amendment to the constitution of the so- | _.PEacuks—Early Tillotson, George IV. Grosse Mignonne, Morris 

- : - | White, Royal George, Yellow Rareripe, Crawford’s Karty, Red 
ciety, rendered necessary by the change in the consti-| Rareripe, Red Cheek Melocoton, Cooledge’s Favorite, Malta, Bre 
tution of the State. He moved to substitute judicial | vort’s Morris. 

a : : — é é : : sae Rarity Searle rey’s Se an See ’ 
districts instead of Senate districts, as it now read.— oa Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, Swainstone’s 
It was a mere matter of form. The amendment was|) 4, 7 : ; p 
agreed to Mr. L. F. Aven laid on the table resolutions which 

. . , he wished to have considered, after the address in the 
Mr. T. Smirn, of Schoharie, offered a_ resolution ‘ Bgp “lle ele 
rhe : <9 Teeny?” ee ese evening—proposing that the Smithsonian Institution at 
providing that a committee of three from each judicial |. |. . 

ae . , eS Washineton should include agriculture among its ob- 

district, be selected by the members from each district, | . casei dhes tak Uh. Corman dunt ta eand 

“¢ oe . . ects-——an aiso lat ° oy snouts urchas 
to report the names of officers for the ensuing year, | ; ; purchased 
and to recommend the place of holding the next fair. | 


for an Agricultural Educational Institution. 
. . Adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Mr. Geppes, of Onondaga, gave notice that at the J iii 
next annual meeting of the society, he would move an 


endment to the constitution, so as to exclude the . : 
peeaytiadie . ’ . Mr. ANGEL, from the committee appointed for the 
ex-presidents of the society from the executive commit- | idcnaiin, semarved tis Gillian Wet ef eBeers for 
tee, they having been added to the board by an amend- | as se = ouicers tor the 
ensuing year ;— 
ment adopted last year. ; 


f . sail . bas For President—LEWIS F. ALLEN of Erie. 
Mr. G. W. Cuinton, of Buffalo, said that he was Vice Presidents—Ii-t distri. 1, AMBROSE StEveNs; 2d, Joun A. 


instructed to present a resolution of the Common Coun- | Kins of Queens; 3d, E. P. Prentice of Albany; 4th, Samuee 
cil of that city, asking that the next annual Fair should Panag To Sth, oo GEpvES of Onondaga; 6th, 
i. ; : ey’ pat y sEORGE W. Buck of Chemung: 7th, AtLEN AyRAULT of Livings. 

be held at Buffalo. That city had wa:ted patiently and | ton; sth, James C. Fernis of Wyoming. § 
properly, until every other section of the state had been tec. Secretury—Bens. P. Jounson of Albany 
visited—until they now supposed that their turn had | Cth Seeretary—Beevezer Emmons of Albany. 

» Th le of Bull, xe : rreasurer—Jonn McD Mcintyre of Albany. 
come. The people of Butlalo w ere now strenuous and Executive Commutee—Lutuer Tucker of Albany, Jon J. 
hearty in this matter, and full provision had been made | \ _ E of Rensselaer. Jorn Ratupoxe of Albany, Joun T. Buse 

a acta Pi MY Bowens al Cinna 

by the citizens and the common council for the recep- | °°“ Turopere C Perers of Genesee. , 
tion of the society, and the accommodation of the Fair; The committee also recommended unanimously, that 
should it visit that place, and the Fair be held there, | BUFFALO be the place for holding the next annual 


he would promise for them at least a good western Fair. 


Four o’clock, P. M. 





welcome. The report was accepted, and the persons named 
Mr. Vier, of Troy, moved the reference of the | clected. 

matter to the committee to be raised under Mr. T. Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Smirn’s resolution. Agreed to. At 7 o’clock, P. M., the society convened at the 


Mr. T. Smiru, of Schoharie, presented a communi-| Assembly chamber to hear an address by Prof. J. P. 
eation from citizens of Geneva, asking that the next | Norron of Yale College. Mr. N. gave an admirable 
Fair might be held at that place. It had the same re- | exposition of the connexion of science with practical 
ference as the other. agriculture. His illustrations were unmerous and of 

The following gentlemen were then announced as the | so piain and simple a character as to be at once under- 
committee of three from each judicial district :— stood. He was listened to for upwards of an hour by 
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a very large audience, whose 

by the most profound attention. 

bably be published. 
On motion of Mr. 


The address will pro- 


J. A. Kine it was resolved, That 


satisfaction was evinced | 


the thanks of this Society be presented to Prof. NorTon | 


for his able and scientific Address, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of it for publication. 
; January 20, 1848. 

The Society convened at its rooms in the old State 
Hall, at 10 o’clock, A. M., when the reports of the 
Committees on Premiums were read. 

At 7 o’clock, P. M., the Society again convened at 
the Assembly Chamber, when Mr. Jonnson, the Sec- 
retary, read the following abstract of the reports of the 
committees to award Premiums, as follows: 


PREMIUMS, 
On Farms.—1. John Delafield, Oakland, Seneca Co..—S$50. 2 
Peter Crispel, jr., Hurley, Ulster Co.—$3u. 3. James Pendil, Ba- 


tavia, Genesee Co —$20. 4. Lucas V. 
set Traisactious. 

Draintnc. —H. D. Spoor, Troy—S10. E J. Woolsey, Long Is- 
Jand—Set ‘Trans. E. C. Bliss, Westfield) Chautaugue—Trans 1546. 

Farm BuitvinGs—Dwelling —Mrs. Sanutord Howard, 
$20. Piggery—>. W. Jeweu, Weybridge, Vt.—$10 

CneesE Datries.—Alouzo L. Fish, Cedarville, Herkimer Co , 
statement of experiments, &¢.—$50." Newberry Brousou, War- 
saw, Wyoming Co —$20. 

Butver Daikxies.—B. A. Hall, New Lebanon, Columbia—$50. 

Fiery Crops—Spring Wheat.—2. Robert Kells, Westmoreland, 
Oneida Co., 20} bush. per acre—$3. 

Indian Corn.—George Vail, Troy, 67 bush. per acre—$20. 


V. Schuyler, Waterviiet— 


Barley.—Beuj. Enos, De Ruyter, Madison Co., 39 bush. per 
acre— $10. 

Oats.—1. Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida Co., 86 bush. per 
acre—$10. 2. Benj. Enos, De Ruyter, 7! bush. per acre—$s. 


5. Bliss. Westfield, 314 bush per acre—&s. 


Beans —¥, ¢ 


January 21, 1848. 
The Executive Committee met at the rooms of the 
Society at 10 o’clock—the President L. F. — Esq., 


— 


qa 
‘ 


in the chair. Present: Messrs. Sherwood, Vail, Pren- 
tice, Johnson. Viele, Tucker, Stevens, Ayrault, King, 
'Melatyre, Emmons, Rathbone, and several ge ntlemen 


from different parts of the State. 

A committee of gentlemen from Buffalo, having 
given the usual guarantee that the expenses attendant 
on holding the next Annual Exhibition should be paid 


by the citizens of Bullalo, it was, on motion of Mr. 
SHERWOOD. 
Resolved, That the next Fair and Cattle Show-+of 


the New-York State Ag. 
BUFFALO, the 12th, 


Society, be held at the city of 


on 13th and 14th days of Septem- 


_ ber next. 


Alba y— | 


Flax.—Win. Neweomb, Pittstown, Rensselaer Co—$5_  E.C. | 
Bliss, Westfield—Trans. 
Root Crores—Potatves—1 Danie! Neweomb, Pittstown. Rens- 


selaer Co., 405 bush 2. 
wick, Rens. Co, 

Ruta Bagas.—1. 
bush. per acre—$10, 


per acre—$10. Martin Springer, Bruns- 
369 bush, per acre—$s 


Joseph Hastuigs, Brunswick, Rens. Co., 


The Executive Committee were occupied during the 
day, in the preparation of the Prize List, which we hope 
to be able to present, complete, to our readers next 


mouth. 


County Agricultural Societies. 

QvuEENs Co. AGRICULTURAL Soctety.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held on the 24th Dec. 

The first premium tor corn was awarded to Timothy 
Nostrand, Jamaica, for 112 busheles shelled corn per 
acre, raised at a cost of $13.25. 

The first premium for turneps to Wm. Ketcham, 
Jericho, for 628 bushels, at a cost of $33.96, leaving a 
profit after deducting charges, including cost of taking 
to market, $173.70 per acre. 

Resolutions in fayor of Legislative aid being conti- 


inued, were unanimously adopted. 


1,317 | 
socicty, 


“ ; . 2 ; | 
Carrots —1. Wm. Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque Co., 557 bush. 


on half an acre—$3. 


E.xrERIMENTs —W. D. Osborn. Port Byron, Cayuga Co., on 3 
acres planted with corn, I846—820. Ast acre, manured with 10 | 


cords barnyard manure before corn -no manure On any part this 
year—Oats, 1347, 903 bush peracre 2d acre, 1346. Corn. without 
manure—Oats, 1847, 884 fush. per acre 3d acre, manured with 
8 cords of mauure and 4 loads of muck, 1846—Oats, 1847, 112 bush. 
per acre. 

Fruits.—Charles Lee, Penn Yan, Yates Co. 24d) premium for 
Seedling winter apple, “Wagener Apple’—$5, and Downing’s 
common edition of * Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees.’’ 

The Committee also remark, 
ter apples were presented to the Committee—one 
called the ‘‘ Middle Apple,” from Herkimer, Herkimer 
County, and the other produced from the seed of the 
Newtown Pippin, in Albany County, without a name; 
but as no description of the growth and habits of the 


that two Seedling win- 


‘Ives. 


John A. King was elected president, and Albert G. 
Carll, secretary. intended for the 
should be secretary at Je- 


Communications 
addressed to the 
richo. 

Jerrerson County Ac. Sociery.—This enterpris- 
ing society has, we learn, elected for its officers the 
present the following gentlemen:—WILLARD 
Watertown, President; E. S. Massry 
tary ; - Joun C. Srertrne, Corre sponding Secretary ; 
V. BRAINERD. center. 

Cortranpd Co. Ac. Scciery.—The following 


year, 
, Secre- 


C. 


gen- 


'tlemen were appointed officers of the above named So- 


ciety for the ensuing year, at its late annual meeting: 
James 8S. Leacn, President; Harvy Woorston, Mor- 
ris MirLter, PETER Wataon, ™ ARTIN SANDERS, Vice 
Presidents; Noah Hitchcock, jr., Treasurer; Henry 8. 


Randall, Ree. Secretary ; pe ie srbert, Cor. Secretary ; 
/O. M. Shedd, A. L. Chamberlain, Manly Hobert, Hi- 
ram Hopkins, James A. Rogers, 8. D. Freer, Moses 


trees, according to the regulations of the Society, were | 


produced, they postponed the further 
those fruits until the next annual meeting, and request 
the producers of these fruits to transmit to the Com- 
mittee the natural history and character of the trees 
producing said fruits. 


consideration of 


After the reading of the above, the President of the | 


Society, Mr. Vair, delivered his valedictory address, 


which presented a flattering and encouraging view of 
the progress of the Society during past years, and of 
of 


its prospects for the future. A unanimous vote 
thanks was presented to Mr. Vain, and a copy of the 
address solicited for the use of the Society. 

On concluding his remarks, Mr. Vari introduced the 
President elect, Mr. ALLEN, who in a brief an appro- 
priate speech, returned thanks to the Society, and sig- 
nified his acceptance of the oflice. . 

Mr. Burcuarp offered some resolutions in relation 
to the importance of education to the farmer, and ex- 
pressive of the advantage which would result by the 
establishment of Agricultural Schools in connexion with 
Experimental F arms, which were unanimously adopted. 
The Society then adjourned. 


Kinney, Daniel Rowley, Ira Bowen, Selden D. Munger, 
Executive Committee; F. H. Hibbard, Marshal. The 
next fair will be held in Cortland Village. 

Saint JoHN AGRICULTURAL AND HorTiculTURAL 
Socrery.—We have received a copy of the Annual Re- 
port of the Directors of the Saint John (New Brurs- 
wick) Ag. Society. It does not appear, from the re- 
port, that agriculture is in a very flourishing condition 
in the Province; but from the active measures which 
the Society is taking, we are led to expect a turn in 
favor of its improvement at no distant day. The Di- 
rectors show, plainly, that farming may be made a 
profitable business in that section. 


ee 


Goop FARMING IN VIRGIN! ner public men 


sometimes succeed quite as well at farming as they do 


inmanaging publie affairs. A writer in the National 
Standard says that John Tyler had 200 acresof wheat 
on a field which three years ago w hen 

he moved on, would not produce more than the seed, 


Mar! and 


the past season, 


This year it had twenty bushels per 
; manure caused the difference. 


acre. 
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Unenclosed Lands. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In the December number of the 
Cultivator, you allude to the fact that along the valley 
of the Connecticut, in Massachusetts, *‘ there are large 
portions of territory unenclosed, yet there are thou- 
sands of acres under cultivation,” &c. 

Now we are proud to have such a paragraph as the 
one above cited and those that follow it, written of 
Massachusettss; for it is to the honor of any State to 
have such things said of them, and most certainly very 
much to the comfort of the population to have them 
exist; for within the last week an intelligent man has 
remarked, that it was ‘‘ worth ten dollars a year to 
any farmer to have the streets keep clear of animals.” 
Another, who has been proprietor of a small farm since 
1842, says that this public guardianship has been worth 
more than $100 to him in the six intervening seasons. 


But let us Jook at the contrast which a few years 
have effected in this matter in our ancient, andin some 
things we hope wise, Commonwealth. Previous to the 
revision of the statutes of 1836, by the law it was 
left discretionary with towns to say at their annual 
meeting, whether “‘ swine and neat cattle should be per- 
mitted to run at large under certain restrictions.” 
Very naturally, every town adopted the course which 
their supposed interest and inclination prompted. In 
many places, especiaily in the western part of the state, 





and we have 


were further evils, which are not wholly unimportant, 
attending this loose and illiberal state of things. If 
any one was so fortunate as to have a watering place 
by the wayside, near his residence, he was sure to re- 
ceive a double portion of the visits of congregated 
groups of thirsty animals on a warm summer’s day; 
and then wo to his crops, however lofty the barriers 
that separated them from the ‘‘ long pasture,” herded 
by a whole community. Perhaps a shade tree threw 
its spreading arms from his premises (it may be from 
his door yard, and around his front gate) over the bigh- 
way. Under a cluster of such trees we found they 
were sure to make their nooning, and the appearance 
of the soft sward, and the eflluvia round about, we 


| leave others to imagine rather than describe. 


The convention that revised our statutes in 1836, 
saw these evils, and perfected a plan for their remedy ; 
no doubt that the benefits of the single 


/enactment relative to prohibiting animals from running 


/at large in the highways and on unenclosed lands, have 


already been sufficient to defray the expenses of their 
whole session, and yet the first fruits of their labor are 
hardly beginning to be enjoyed. They gave us a stat- 


_ute expressly in this matter, and which cannot be mis- 


the usual course was to let them ramble at discretion. | 


The consequences were, that our streets were so 


oflicers to the faithful discharge of his duty. 


commonly plowed by the long-nosed swine of those | 


days, once at least in a season, that large crops of ya- 
rious unsightly weeds sprung up along the wayside to 
illustrate the beauty of the thorns and thistles over- 
growing the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing. Large herds of cattle were seen rambling in 
every direction. These, one might suppose from their 
general movements, were acting in the 
Fence viewers, for unless barriers were erected between 
the highway and the adjoining crops, almost high 


enough for the walls of a fortified city, they were sure 
to find the discrepancy, which they took for an invita- | 


tion to ‘f walk in,” and partake, in such quantities as 
their voracious appetites demanded, of the good man’s 
labor. Oh! what vexations arose when these pilfer- 
ers, licensed by owners who had forgotten the law of 
love for their neighbors, and the law of right in their 
dealings with their fellow men, had broken into the 


‘when they had solemnly sworn to do it. 


no discretionary power. 


taken in itS import. In its first application it runs 
thus:—‘‘ The field drivers shall take up at any time, 
all sheep, hogs, horses, or neat cattle found going at 
large and without a keeper, in the highways or on un- 
. 5 > . . . - i. . 

improved lands;” and the field driver is sworn like other 
So it 
will be seen there is no ground to parley in the matter, 
If afield driver does not con- 


'strue the law in its plain and simple meaning, it im- 
| . e ° ‘ 

plies at once that he is blinded by prejudice, or led 
astray by mistaken motives. 


After the liberal construction and discretionary 


/power given by the former law, it was in no way 


capacity of | 


strange that one so stringent in its application as the 
present, should find opposition in every community. 
This was truly the case we believe, more or less, in 
every section of the Commonwealth. In some places 
severe threats were given, in case men did their duty, 
In some, it 


/may be, summary acts were committed on the property 


of suc +h individuals who dared to do as the law of the 
land said they must do or perjure themselves before 
high heaven, and become guilty and untrustworthy in 


the sight of their fellow men. 


meadows, and were perhaps trampling down the corn- | 


field whose luxuriant growth had promised a bountiful 
harvest, or, perhaps, wading through wheat ready for 
the sickle, and which, but for lowering skies, might 
then have been in the reaper’s hands, instead of being 
garnered into the capacious stomachs of the wandering, 
starved, sacrilegious herd of trespassers, sent out to the 
daily task of highway robbery. Then, what care was 
necessary, that every gate and bar should be kept shut, 
for as sure as they were left for a moment unsecure, a 
host of quadruped Philistines were ready to enter in 
and spoil the land. 
of things, with every temptation before 
could be offered to educate them in wrong, driven by 
starving necessity one day, and invited by sumptuous 


It was not strange in such a state | 
them, that | 


prospects another, that cattle became unruly in their , 


propensities, and ungoverned in their habits, or that 


they were induced to wander off, frequently to the an- | 


noyance of their owners, and sometimes as if to give 
& lesson of instruction, a total loss to them. 


| 


But there | 


/augurs well of its triumph. 


But the progress of the matter has been onward, 
and as you have lately had an opportunity to witness, 
its triumphs in some places have been complete. In 


others it is approaching that desirable position, and in 


all, even our most ‘‘ secluded nooks and corners,” it 
‘Public opinion,” that 


tribunal which will scarcely allow an appeal from its 


decisions, is growing stronger and stronger in its ap- 
proval of the letter of the law, and individual preju- 
dice, which is so prone to take root in the unbroken 
ground of self-interest, is yielding in its favor as a 
means of accomplishing its.own ends. As you truly 
related, the state of things in our Commonwealth is 
essentially improved by the existence of this law. The 
farmer can now retire at night with the reflection that 
his crops are safe from highway depredators of all 
classes, except lawless bipeds, which no fences can 
stop, and law seldom restrain. He can plant trees 
along the wayside, and sit quietly and comfortably un- 
der the shadows of them—if convenience require, he 
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ean have half a dozen gates or bars, open through the 


day, in the business of the farm, and no annoyance | 


near—he can drive his own animals without inconveni- 


ence from those who have no driver—woman and little | 


children can walk the streets quietly and sately with- 
out danger from wild, disorderly animals—the way- 
sides, unless used for plowed crops, exhibit a gay, ver- 
nal appearance, and when newly mowed present a 
lovely sight. In faet countless benefits attend this im- 
proved state of things, and not a solitary wrong thing 
in the whole matter. Wise are the legislators who 
enact such good and wholesome laws for the preserva- 
tion of our rights and safety. Public benclactors are 
the men who come boldly out and sustain thein in their 
early adoption; and ‘‘ happy are the people” who live 
under their salutary influence. May a similar condi- 
tion to that which Massachusetts is now approaching, 
and which she is ultimately to attain through all her 
borders in these matters, be speedily realized all over 
the nation, and through the world. Wuri1am Bacon. 
Richmond, Jan., 1848. 





Farmer’s Clubs. 


We are pleased to learn that a Farmer’s Club has 
been formed in Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. We 


have received a communication from a correspondent | 
in reference to this association from which we give the 


following. We would refer our correspondent to an 


article on Farmer’s Clubs in our last volume, page | 


62.—Eps. 


We are engaged in a new subject, and have no one | 


that has had any experiece in such associations; and 
we are therefore in doubt as to what course to pursue 
to bring out the talent and experience of the several 
members of our club. On one point I believe there is 
but one opinion, that is we want facts, and the experi- 
ence of the practical portion of our community, rather 
than mere speculations. The question is, How can 
this knowledge be drawn out, and made useful to our- 
selves and others? And what measures can we adopt 
to not only keep up, but to increase the interest now 
manifest among us? In large places Iam aware that 
by means of shows, public lectures, and large pecuni- 
ary resources, it is not so difficult to do this; but are 


not these associations as much, or perhaps more need- | 
ed, in smaller places than in larger ones; and cannot | 


you, or some of your correspondents, suggest some 


course of action that will best secure the objects aimed | 


at, in the constitution of our society? AGRICOLA. 





Coal Ashes—Compost for Corn, 


I have been experimenting in the use of coal ashes 
for potatoes. On half an acre I put nothing but such 
ashes ; on an acre adjoining was spread a good coating 
of well rotted horse manure; and on another half acre 
adjoining both the preceding, nothing. Soil, a sandy 
loam. 
manure, the potatoes being very fine for the ‘season. 
Where there was nothing, the yield was about one half 


I found the coal ashes fully equal to the horse | 


what it was on the other portions,—both in quantity | 


and size. 
not.a single sound one among them; but in the product 
I have not yet found the first disased tuber, 


I planted half a row with diseased potatoes, | 


The following was my compost for corn, during the 


past season:—forty bushels of pigeon dung; 
bushels of hog dung, well-rotted, from beneath an old 
pen; ten bushels of plaster; and five of unleached ash- 
és. A common handful was put in each hill. The 
corn was earlier by two weeks, larger ears, better 


forty | 


filled, and more of them, but less fodder, than where | 
I put fifteen large two-horse loads of barn-yard manure | 


to the acre. 
and the soil and tillage were alike in both parcels. 
Brunswick, Col. Co. Pa. J. H. Youna. 


The whole crop was in the same field, | 


Plan of a Farm House. 


| Eprrors Curtivaror—I transmit for your disposal 
the annexed plan of a dwelling, lately erected by my- 
self, and which, in consideration of size—32 K 24, 
j and 28 % 24, including wood house, I find convenient- 
ly arranged for family purposes. 

| The building is of wood, lined with brick; the front, 
or main part, has 15 ft. posts, the lower rooms 10 ft. 
high, and the chambers finished to the rafters till 74 
it. in height. The back, or kitchen part, has 10 ft. 
| posts, consequently no room above except a garret for 
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First Floor—F ig. 20. 

A, parlor; B, dining room; C, kitchen; D, bed- 
room, finished to correspond with A; E, bed-room, 
| finished to correspond with B; F, hall, in which is a 
circular stairway that occupies only 23% 3 [t. space— 
‘under the highest side is the passage to the dining 
room, and the lower side admits under it a quadrant 
shaped hat stand, as shown by the fine lines; G, kitch- 
en bed-room; H, pantry; I, cellar stairway ; J, piazzas; 
K, wood house; ggg, stoves; X. cupboards; O, false 
windows outside. 
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Second Floor—Fig. 21. 
| a, sleeping rooms warmed by the pipes that pass 
| through the floor from the stoves below, and extend to 
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the chimnies; the chiminies resting upon plank cup- 
boards 5 {t. high: 6, upper hall; c, closets. 

Persons should conform their plan of building to the 
site occupied. The house here described fronts two 
roads, the one 8, the other about 75 rods distant; at 
a glance it is seen which sides should front the respec- 
tive roads; therefore a plan adapted for one situation, 
is not forall. N.B.V. Cayugaco., Jan. 1, 1848. 


+ 


Y Age of Cattle by their Teeth and Ilorns. 


Some years ago, a gentleman presented at the cattle 
fair at Paris, Ky., a bull, as a two year old. The 
rules of ,this fair allow an animal to be presented as a 
two year oid, until he is three; the fractions of a year 
not being counted; and this bull was nearly three by 
the certificate presented with him. 

One of the judges, who had Youatts’ Treatise upon 
British Cattle, contended that he was four years old, 
and that there must be some mistake or fraud some- 
where. 

The above cireumstance induced me to examine a 
number of the eattle whose ages I knew; and the re- 


sult was, that Durham cattle have their teeth. much | 


sooner than the ages specified in Youaté’s Treatise.. I 
examined none that were not six months for each year 
in advance of those marks. The two year old, would 
have the marks of three, and so of other ages. ‘These 
cattle had all been well fed, and were large for their 
ages. ; 

It is natural to suppese that cattle that come carly 


In fact they are found at the root, or rather just above, 
when in the nit or eg@ state. Any thing published in 
the Cultivator, touching their case, may prove a bene- 
fit to this region of the country. SAmMurL ATHERTON. 
Peru, Huron County, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1847. 


The opinion that the Hessian fly is deposited in the 
grain, we have good reason to believe is erroneous; if 
any insect has been found preying on the grain itself, 
we presume it was not the Hessian fly in any of its 
The history of the fly is well known. The 
ege is deposited in the furrows of the upper side of the 
leaf of the wheat, near the ground. They hatch ina 
few days, and the larva craw] down into the sheath, 
and live on the juices of the plant. One generation 
of the insect is usually hatched in the fall, aud another 
in spring. The eges of that produced in the fall, are 
laid when the wheat is but a few inches high. When 
it is discovered that the wheat is attacked, it has been 
practiced in some instances, with good results, to feed 
down the crop closely with sheep, or other light stock. 
Dr. Fircn, in his excellent essay on this insect, recom- 
mends this course, and also suggests that a heavy roller 
passed over the wheat, might crush or dislodge many 
of the eggs and larva. He says ‘‘ one or the other of 
the same measures should also be resorted to in the 


stages. 


/spring, if the same contingency occurs ; or if the 


worms are, at a later date, discovered to be numerous 
at the first and second joints of the young stalks, the 


/experiment may be tried of mowing as closely as pos- 


| sible, the most infested portion of the field.” 


to maturity, would cut their teeth sooner than those of | 


slow growth, and this is found to be the fact. 


Buflon says that cattle have a full mouth at three, 


Parkinson at four, and Youatt at five years old. There 
are other authorities for each of those periods, so that 
it is reasonable to suppose the observations of those 
persons were made upon diferent kinds of 


‘faster than the insects destroy the stalks. 


cattle. | 


e | 
Good keep will make catile look younger than they real- | 


ly are when judged by the horns, and older by the teeth. 


Poor keep will increase the rings on the horns and re- | 


tard the cutting of the teeth. 
poor the first winter, and is kept badly afterward, he 
will always have the marks on his horns of being two 
years older than his real age. If a cow has a call at 


If an animal gets very | 


two years old, she will always show marks on her | 


horns of greater age than if she had not bred early. 
Samuet D. Marvin. Colbyville, Ky. Jan’y Ist. 


Ravages of the Fly in Wheat. 
There is one point upon which I do not recollect to 
have seen much written since I have been a subscriber 
tothe Cultivator ; that is, whether any remedy can be 


The 
operation of the manure, in preventing the ravages of 
the fly, we suppose to be simply that it produces a more 
vigorous growth of the wheat, causing it to tiller out 
Every one 
may have noticed that wheat on rich ground, tillers out 
much more than on poor land; on this account, or for 
the reason that it is sometimes too thick, on rich land, 
it is a common observation that the fly is no injury to 
wheat in such cases, but on the contrary may be an ad- 
vantage by preventing it from being too thick. 
a Culture andPce paration of Sumac. 
Being somewhat acquainted with the article of su- 
mac, 1 am inclined to say a few words on the use and 
cultivation of it,—especially as the subject has been 
introduced by your correspondent ‘* Zea.” 

Sumac was last fall, very high. Sicily being from 
$90 to $100, and American from $40 to $50 per ton. 

I have been a manufacturer of Morocco, &c., for 
twenty years, and have bought from twenty to thirty 
tons of American sumac, and more than that of the 


Sicily, yearly. 


adopted to prevent the ravages of the fly in wheat in| 


the fall. It has worked very bad this last fall, in that 
part of the State in which [ reside ; and my object in 
referring to the matter is to elicit information on the 
subject.. If there is any known remedy, my own ex- 
perience and that of my neighbors is, that where a top 


dressing of manure was applied previous to plowing | 


the last time, they did not appear to injure it. Well, 
that would be a good enough preventive, if a sufficient 
quantity of manure of the right kind, or in the right 
state, could be obtained. 

Wheat is the staple article with us, and any thing 
that will promote the successful raising of it, is what 
we need. It is the opinion of some of us, that the nit 
or egg of the insect is in the grain when sown. 
principal reason assigned for that opinion, is the fact 
that the maggot begins to eat at the berry or grain, 
which in many cases is three inches under the ground; 
and it would seem that where a field has been rolled, 
it would be ditficult for the fly to get down to the root 


te deposite the egg, or lor the maggot to crawl down. 


| only one of which is used in tanning. 


The American is cured as follows: when the leaves 
have got their growth, which is from July to August, 
it is cut and cured as green as possible. The best 
way. if you have room in buildings, is to lay it round 
in them so as to dry. If it is too thick it wilt heat; it 
must be turned every day till dry; then thrashed and 
all the stems taken out, and nothing but the leaves ta- 
ken to market. But if it is to be ground, the leaves 
and small stems are all ground together. 

There are several kinds of sumac in this country, 
It has a deep 


‘green Jeaf and a smooth reddish stem, and bears a 


' deep red berry. 


There is another kind that is often 


gathered, but it is of little use, possessing very little 


The | 


i 


tanning substance. 

I think the Sicily sumac is another kind—it is a 
great deal stronger than ours. I have no doubt it 
might be cultivated here and made a profitable crop, 
as it will grow on poor land. The seed may be sown 
broadcast, but thin, and the crop mowed when it is full 
grown. It should be cut before the leaves turn red. 
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AsI have become a farmer, I think I shall sow some 
in the spring, and see whether it can be made a polit- 
able crop. ‘The chief advantage from the use of su- 
mac in tanning, is that it makes the leather of a light- 
er color. Tuos GuEsr. 
Trenton Falls, New Jersey, January, 1848. 


Origin of the Narragansett Horses. 


Eps. Curtivator—The following extract from Up- 
dike’s “ History of the Church in Narragansett ;” a 
a work which incidentally speaksof other things uot re- 
lating to the church, furnishes, probably, the best ae- 
count of the origin, decline and extinction of the 
famous Narragansett saddle-horses, that can anywhere 
be found. < James A. CHARLTON. 

East Windsor Hill, Ct., Dec. 27, 1847. 

“ Mr. J. P. Hazard, in a communication to the au- 
thor says: 

‘ My grandfather, Gov. Robinson, introduced the fa- 
mous saddle-horse, the Narragansett pacer, known in 
the last century over all the civilized part of North 
Arserica and the West Indies, from whence they have 
lately been introduced into Eneland as a saddle-horse 
for ladies. under the name of the Spanish Jennette. 

‘Gov. Robinson imported the original from Anda- 
lusia, in Spain, and the raising them for the West In- 
dia markets was one of the objects of the early plant- 
ers of this country. 

* My Grandfather, Robert Hazard, raised one hun- 
dred annually, and often loaded two vessels a year with 
them and other products of his farm; which vessels 
sailed directly from the South Ferry to the West Indies, 
where the horses were in great demand. 

‘One cause of the loss of that famous breed here. 
was the great demand for them in Cuba, when that 
Island began to cultivate sugar extensively. The 
planters became rich, and wanted the pacing horses 
for themselves, and their wives or daughters to ride. 
They wanted them in greater numbers than we sup- 
plied them; and sent an agent to this country to pur- 


Andalusian horses are flexible, graceful aud active, 
forming excellent manege or riding-school steeds, and 
They vary in color, but bays 


b 


very good chargers. 
predominate, and next blacks and greys.’ 
Of the South American stock, the same writer 


/says:—‘* The South American horses are marked with 


most, if not all the characters of their Andalusian pro- 
veniters: they have their grace and good temper, and 
surpass them in speed, surety of foot, and bottom. Indi- 


viduals taken on the Pampas have been known to carry 


a heavy man one hundred miles without drawing bit.” 

Of the Mexican branch of the family he says:— 
‘The Mexican are known to be derived chiefly from 
Andalusian progenitors. * * They are a beautiful 
aud sprightly race, of small stature and delicately 
formed, like roebucks, with handsome heads, the nose 
being slightly aquiline.” 

The origin of the tine breed of Andalusia is said to 
have been a mixture of the blood of the Barbs and 
Arabs from Africa, with the Spanish horses. During 
the occupancy of Spain by the Moors from the eighth 
to the sixteenth century, the horses trom Africa were 
introduced in great numbers and mixed with the stock 
of the country. ‘ This mixtare,” says Prof. Low, 
‘was greatest in Andalusia and Grenada, and other 


_ kingdoms of the South, and there it is that the Span- 


tine characters. 


ish Jennette was formed and is still found with its pris- 
These elegant little horses were 
greatly valued over Europe. They are stouter than 
the Barbs, but much of the same graceful and easy 
action. ‘They are gentle and spirited, and capable ot 
long and rapid journeys.” 

During the invasion of Spain by the French, the 
breeds of Spanish horses were much injured, and some 
of the best nearly ruined. In order to prevent the 
Spaniards from using the horses for cavalry purposes, 


/it is said that Bonaparte’s marshal issued an order to 


chase them on such terms as he could, bat to purchase | 


at all events. This agent never let a good one, thai 
could be purchased, escape him. 

‘This, and the fact that they were not so well 
adapted to draught as other horses, was the cause of 
their being neglected, and I believe the breed is now 
extinct in this section. 

‘ My father described the motion of this [kind] of 
horse as ditlering from others, in that its backbone 
moved through the air in a straight line, without ineli- 
ning the rider from side to side, like the common racker 
or pacer of the present day. Hence the gait. was very 
easy, and the horses being of great power and endu- 
rance, would perform a journey of one hunred miles a 
day, without injury to themselves or riders.’ ” 


trouble he has taken in procuring and forwarding the | 


above facts in relation to the once celebrated Narra- 
gansett horses. We have never before been able to 
obstain a clue to their history. 

The Andalusian horses of Spain were formerly held 
in high estimation. It is said they were carried into 
France many years ago, and that a cross from them 
produced the famous Norman breed, which is used in 
that country for stage-coaches, or ‘‘ diligences.” They 
were also carried, at an early day, into the Spanish 
settlements of Sonth America and Mexico, and it is 
not improbable that the swift-footed ‘‘ Canalos ” of 
California, of which Col. Fremont has given some 
account, (see last number of the Cultivator, page 31,) 
are descendants of the ancient Andalusian stock. 

Col. Cuas. Hamitron Smiru, in the ‘* Naturalist’s 


Library,” thus speaks of the Andulasian horses: ‘‘ The | 





** disable, and blind the right eye of every serviceable 
horse in Andalusia.”’* The execution of this barbar- 
ous order, with the disasters incident to the French 
invasion, nearly deprived Spain of the noble race of 
horses for which she had long been celebrated. 


Experiments—Lime and Plaster. 


We are well pleased with the contents of the Culti- 
vator in general; many of your correspondents furnish 


i very interesting communications; but some of them, 


especially those detailing their experiments in farming, 
are so indefinite that they lose much of their value to 
the practical farmer. In order to derive much (if any) 
benefit from the experiments of others, we should know 
all the minutia of the operation, from its beginning to 
its end; for it frequently happens, that an apparently 
small error in repeating the process, will lead to a re- 


‘suit entirely different to that which might have been 
We are much obliged to Mr. CHArtton for the | 


anticipated. 
We have observed one fact, relative to the use of 


| plaster and lime, on the same soil at the same time, or 


shortly after each other. We have been using lime 
pretty freely for several years, and have repeatedly 


' made experiments with plaster upon corn, for which 


the ground had been limed within from one to four 
years, and in no single instance was there the least 
perceptible advantage from the use of the plaster after 
the lime. The experiment was made by plastering 
several rows through the field, at a distance of from 


| four to five rods from each other, and the result was 


uniformly the same—no difference in color, size or pro- 


'ductiveness of those rows, over the rows intervening. 


How lone this will be the case, and when gypsum will 
again be beneficial to the crops on land to which lime 





* Co!, Chas. Hamilton Smith in Naturalist’s Library. 
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has been applied we are unable to say, as our expe- 
rience in liming only extends to 1840. Perhaps you, 
or some of your correspondents, can tell us something 
about it. JosepH M. Nespir. Lewisburgh, Union 
Co. Pa. Jan. 1, 1848. 





Farmer’s ‘Town Associations. 
Epirors oF THE CULTIVATOR:—Quite a number of 
the farmers af my township, (Danville, lowa,) have 
recently formed an Agricultural Association for the im- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the first association of the kind that has been formed | 


in our State, I wish to put it upon record, believing 
that such associations will increase so rapidly in the 
next five years, that we will be astonished to find that 
there was but one in the winter of 1847. Let me re- 
spectfully recommend to the farmers of the West, such 
associations. Besides receiving much valuable infor- 
mation from the agricultural periodicals of the day, 
it is a very pleasant way of spending a winter even- 
ing once a week with our neighbors and friends, dis- 
cussing the topics with which we are best acquainted, 
and most interested in. J. A. Pinro. Hartford, lo. 


Iowa as an Agricultural State. 


Eps. Cuttivaror—I consider Iowa as first in 
point of natural advantages of any State in the Union 
for Agricultural purposes. Our prairie soil is a black 
vegetable mould, from one and a-half to three feet deep. 
The subsoil is a stiff clay. The Prairies are not ge- 
nerally over two to three miles in width, and the tim- 
ber is good. There is, probably, about an equal pro- 
portion of prairie and timber. 

We seldom or never have a failure in our corn crop, 
and vegetables of all kinds grow to an enormous size 
with little cultivation. Iowa is one of the best water- 
ed states in the Union for hydraulic purposes. Wheat 
some seasons is very abundant, but is frequently win- 
ter killed. I trust we shall find by close and practical 
observation, a remedy for this evil before many years. 
Corn being our staple production, it will naturally 
lead us to be Ja great pork-making people—and were 
we nearer the ultimate market for this great staple, or 
had we a direct railroad communication to the Atlan- 
tic states, in five years we would be second to no 
state in the production of pork. 

We have made more fresh pork this season in Iowa, 
than our capitalists are able to purchase, and the ditli- 


culty of getting it to market, as well as the want of 


knowledge in regard to the number of hogs to be 
slaughtered in our state, has prevented eastern capital 
from finding its way here. 

Consequently, the price is very low, and a majority 
of the farmers are packing their own pork. This 
should never be the case. Farmers can never put up 
their pork and send it to market as advantageously as 
men accustomed to that business. They should, and 
generally would be willing to sell at a fair price rather 
than have the trouble of packing and shipping for them- 
selves. 


I am astonished that more capital is not invested | ; 2 
| over each other about an inch and a-half, and the ends 


in our state in the growing of wool; from the experi- 
rince of all who have engaged init, to any considerable 
extent, it has proved the adaptation of our soil and eli- 
mate to this important branch of husbandry—and is 
found as lucrative as any other branch of agriculture. 
I am informed by a pretty extenstve wool grower in 
my neighborhood from Washington County, Pa., that 
his sheep are not subject to many of the diseases here, 
that they were in Pa. 

I do not think it probable that the eastern wool 
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the western, where land is worth $5 per acre, and hay 


$2.50 per ton. 
We are only in the first year of our existence as a 


'state, and the fourteenth as the inhabitant of a white 


man—still our population numbers between 150 and 
200 thousand inhabitants, a great portion of them from 
the New England and Middle states; they are proba- 


>| bly as well informed, and as industrious as the same 


number in any of our sister states; and all that we 


want to make us prosperous and happy, is the commu- 


provement of the ‘Soil and the mind;” and as this is ; clon before spoken of with the east. 


The health of Iowa, off the water courses, is as 
good as in any other state. On the water courses, we 
like all the west, are subject to fever and ague. 

The ease with which we cultivate our prairie farms, 
would astonish our New England farmers. They would 
hardly believe that one man with a pair of horses, 
could cultivate forty-five acres of land in corn, and do 
it well; bat this is not an uncommon occurrence. 

We can raise 500 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
with no other work than to plow them twice or thrice, 


_with the shovel plow after they are planted, that is, 
without the use of manure or hoe. 


The shovel plow is the only tool used in the after 
culture of corn, and an average crop is from forty to 


sixty bushels per acre; besides, our corn fields are ge- 





grower upon land worth $50 to $100 per acre, and | 


hay worth $15 per ton, could successfully compete with 


nerally so well lined with pumpkins in the fall, that a 
man can walk on them all over his corn field. 

I may add that I raised the last season 150 bushels 
of potatoes from two bushels, planted in one corner of 
my corn field, without manure or the use of the hoe. 


J. A. Pinto. Hartford, Iowa, Dec. 13, 1847. 


Farm Buildings, 


- Every farmer is more or less interested in the con- 
struction of farm buildings; and Iam glad to see the 
subject frequently alluded to in the Cultivutor. Three 
essential requisites in a dwelling, are neatness, conve- 
nience and durability ; and, as a general thing, the mo- 
dern built houses pussess these qualities in a greater 
degree than the unfinished ‘‘ shells” of the last century. 
There is, however, often a failure in one respect, in 
modern buildings: the roof is frequently too flat; this 
may not be so great an objection, when it is composed 
of other materials than wood, but when made of wood 
it should always form an angle of at least thirty-five 
degrees. 

As good shingles are becoming scarce in many pla- 
ces, various other materials are being substituted in 
their place, for covering certain out houses, where a 
rustic appearance is no objection. Sometimes boards 
and slabs are used. These make atolerably tight roof, 
when sufficiently inclined, though not very durable ; the 
dampness works in, and causes it to decay. <A roof 
made in this way lasts only about 10 years. 

A good roof may be made of sound well seasoned 
boards, about a foot wide and seven-eizhths of an inch 
thick, laid crosswise the rafters, clapboard fashion.— 
This method requires the least possible quantity of lum- 
ber, and as the water wears across the grain of the 
wood, it is quite durable. The edges should be lapped 


about two inches. H.C. B., Olsego Co., 1847. 


Potatoes. 

For the last two seasons Ihave planted my potatoes 
the last of May—had the ground plowed and furrowed 
the same as for corn. I take good, fair smooth pota- 
toes and cut them lengthways, putting a quarter of a 
large, or half of a middling sized one in a lull. In 
this way I get large thrifty tops, which I consider ne- 
cessary to insure large potatoes. 

We cultivate with a three-shovel plow, working si- 
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milar to a common cultivator; we hoe the ‘potatoes to | 


keep the weeds down, leaving the * on a level, or 
but slightly raised about the hill. 1 digging, I tind 
the potatoes near the stalks, ay near the 
which is the natural situation for them. 
apt to run out of a hill, and place themselves on the 
outside near the surface; but cultivated on a level they 
are found more compact about the stalks, 
time is saved in digging. 

We in Illinois, bury many of our potatoes in the 
field. In the fall of 1846, I buried about forty bushels 
in one hole, ventilated at the top, until cold weather 
required the final covering necessary for winter 
another hole, with about thirty bushels, covered with- 
out leaving any ventillator at the top, and 
earth over the straw; and a third hole, of about twen- 
ty bushels, covered with about eight inches of earth 
over the straw; all dug and put in within three days— 
the weather being warm and fine. A few days after, 
I was at one of my neighbors, and found them sorting 
over potatoes—the top of the heap being a rotten 
mass. The hole was covered about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches. I went home and examined heap No. 1, 
which was ventillated; it was dry, and potatoes all 
sound; No. 2, damp and swelling at the top; No. 3 
was considerably rotten at the top of the heap. 


surface, 


Pink Eyes are 


and much | 


| the contrary, 


I had | 


but little | 
combine the excellencies 


| vator, 


I don’: pret tend that we can get the greatest quantity | 


per acre, but I have obtained an excellent quality, and 
as good a yield as ever I had, planted in hills. 
Dixon, Illinois, Dec. 24, 1847. N. Wuirney. 





Breeding Fforses. 


Tne appearance of Mr. Burnet’s communication in 
the January number of the Cultivator, 
it proper that I should endeavor to ‘‘ define my posi- 
tion” in regard to a subject on which he thinks I have 
not been sufliciently explicit. 

After Mr. B.’s remark, in the commencement of his 
article, that he had read my papers on Breeding Hor- 
ses * alientively,” it was not without surprise that I 
found he had entirely misunderstood me in relation to 
one of the most important points therein considered. 
Under the influence of this mistake, he supposes that I 
am ‘ privately [?] inclined to take the breeds [of hor- 
ses] we have already in our country—such as the Mor- 
gan, the Narragansett, the Canadian, perhaps, and the 


seems to render | 


| horse,” 


| by the former course. 


descendants of Messenger and Duroc, and breed them | 


among themselves, to establish a sort of home-breed— 
a kind of ‘horse of all work.’ ” 


If Mr. B. will turn to the first number, and first par- | 


agraph, of my articles, (last vol. Cultivator, 169,) 


p- 


he will find it plainly stated that the object was to con- | 


sider the ‘* best mode of improving our horses for the 
carriage and road.” By ‘‘ carriage” was meant sucha 
vehicle as is drawn by horses on the road, and perhaps 
the idea would have been better expressed by the ques- 
tion—How shall we produce the best roadsters? 
this object, however, was thus set forth in the outset 
and kept prominently in«wiew through the whole series, 
Iam at a loss to discover wherein I have given any 
grounds for the supposition that I am “ privately,” or 
otherwise, disposed to encourage the breeding of vari- 
ous stocks of horses ‘‘ among themselves” for the pur- 
pose of producing a ‘ kind of horse of all work.” 

In No. IV of my articles, (page 271, last vol. Culti- 
vator,) it is said—‘* With regard to the best course for 


improving’ our horses for the carriage and road, the first 


As 
, | chimney, 
| per annum are consumed by my domestics in ironing 


| whenever 
| 
| much, 


object should be to preserve the best stocks now in the | 


country. Such families as those above named, 
others of value, should be bred with strict care, 
sufficiently by themselyes to ensure uniformity of cha- 
racter. It being the constant endeavor to breed them 
as much as possible to one standard or model, 


and | 
and | 


should be admitted which would be likely to cause a 
deviation from it. This course should be pursued for 
inany years, until the peculiar qualities of the stock be- 
come so fixed in the blood that they will be transmitted 
with a good degree of certainty.” 

Here it is, to be sure, advised to breed from stocks 
which ‘ we have already in the country ;” but it is by 
no means advised to ‘** breed them among themselves “id 
for the purpose of obtaining a * horse of all work ;” on 
it is Reamer fo that the different stoe ‘ks 
be bred by themselves, that is separately—or sufficiently 
so to ‘‘ insure uniformity of character.” 

Mr. Burnet observes that ‘‘ the existence of differ- 
ent species of horses, naturally suggests the idea that 
they were designed for different purposes; and that to 
of all in one new and distinct 
to say the least, by far the most difficult 
problem of breeding.” 

By substituting the word breed for ‘‘ species,”* in 
the above quotation, it meets my cordial approbation, 
and Iam not conscious of having said anything in op- 
position to the idea there expressed; on the contrary, 
the general tenor of my reasoning is in agreement with 
it. [See remarks on the different mechanism required 
for running horses and trotting horses—last vol. Culti- 
pp. 204, 205.] ' 

As to the expediency of breeding from thorough-bred 
stallions, I should not, certainly object to the course, so 
far as Mr. Burnet has recommended it—viz: to pro- 


species is, 


Si 


ce 


duce from such a mare as he has described, a cily car- 
| riage horse—‘‘ to drive about the city at a slow pace, 


| cording to naturalists, only two species of Equidae, 


no blood | 


| the Ass, are regarded 





to take the ladies a calling or a shopping.” 


I will say farther, that I would advise experiments 
to be made in breeding from thorough-bred stallions for 
other purposes, or for the production of roadsters, pro- 
vided the right kind of stallions can be obtained. Ob- 
serve that Mr. B. does not want ‘‘ a mere scrawny race 
but ‘‘ one that takes after the oLp PATRIARCHS 


family—that is staunch and sound, with plenty 
) 


of his 
of bone and substance.’ 
But my object has been 
eeneral rules for bree ding, and to give } 
breeding-stock should be chosen, (see particul: irly No. 
V of the series, last vol. of the Cultivator, page 304,) 
than to recommend any particular blood; being confi- 
dent that improvement would be most readily attained 
Equus. 


rather to Jay down ce ain 
points by which 





To Covokstove Inventors. 


Amid 


and Locomotive, 


all the numerous Railroad, and Telegraph, 
Air-tight cooking stoves, with 
their éndless modifications, and astonishing improve- 
ments, the attention of the inventor never to 
have been directed to two very essential points. We 
have no convenient contrivance for heating flat-irons, 
without building aroasting fire, ninety-nine hundreths 
of the heat of whieh passes into the room and up the 
Two cords of wood 
, over 
and above what would be needed for the ordinary pro- 
of cooking. A real roarer must be kept up 
the irons are to be heated. Now, how 
would be saved in the Empire State, 
by the invention and introduction of a contrivance to 
remedy this evil? Two cords of wood, cut, drawn, 
sawed, split and housed, on an average, three 
dollars per cord—six dollars per year. A hundred 
thousand families in the State using cookstoves—very 
moderate estimate—swell the aggregate cost to the 


and 


seems 


instead of into the irons. 


cesses 


think you, 


cost, 


Horse as of one species. Ac- 
the Horse and 


* T have regarded the domestic 


as subjects of domestication, 
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snug little sum of six hundred thousand dollars per 
year. It would be worth while for inventors to set 
their wits at work, would it not? 

The other defect, is the want of a good fixture for 
toasting bread. The inconvenience and difficulty eve- 


ry one knows, but nobody has yet, that I have learned, | 


devised a eood remedy. 
hand? A MAnvaAtr LABborer. 





Trapping Foxes, 


Who will take the subject in | 


Take some fine hay chaff, from a horse manger, and | 
in, application; but gypsum, ashes, lime, bones, &e., will 


scatter over about one yard of ground, or on snow, in 
the open field, where foxes are apt to wander, as near 
the house as you can bait them. Then upon this 
chaff, which we call a bed, and around it for some dis- 
tance, strew a handful of fine scraps for several! nights, 
the refuse of tallow or lard. 

At first the foxes will not approach the bed, but will 
shy around and pick up some of the fragments. 


Exa- | 


mine occasionally and replenish with a little new bait, | 


if they have taken any. If on the snow, always pass 


by close to the bed in one direction, not making any | 


extra tracks. Ina few nights they will approach the 
bed and clear the whole ground of the bait. 

The best size for a fox-trap, when set, will measure 
about five and a-half inches across the jaws. The 
springs should be made of the best steel, and not over 
five and a-half inches long, each spring. 
trap a little tallow, and smoke it. 
snow or ground in the centre of the bed, that when 
the trap is set, it will be a little below the surface.— 
Place a wad of loose tow or cotton under the pan, and 
cover over with dry ashes or sand that has been silted. 
Then we spat these ashes down quite compact with a 
limber stick, say about eighteen inches long, and one 


inch wide, covering the pan and jaws of the trap, when | 
; ‘ashes. 


pressed, about one fourth of an inch. It should be so 
set that a light weight would spring it. Scatter over, 
as at first, a thin coat of hay chaff, which is best done 
with a sieve. If there be snow, sift over the bed a 
slight layer, unless the trap be set during a gentle fall 
of snow, which is best; be careful not to make extra 


Rub over the | 
Make a hole in the | 


tracks about the bed; when all is done, scatter over the | 
whole some fine scraps or toasted cheese, or both, | 


throwing some bits about at a distance. When once 


| 


well baited, if the trap be skilfully set, there is a fair | 


chance of taking the fox, though he may be an ‘‘ old 
one.” [have seen many an one caught in this way, 
having had some fun myself. 


A boy can tend two or three traps about as cheap as | 


one. Level cleared land; in the woods foxes are more 
shy. If the trap be made fast, the fox when caught 
will make his escape by eating off his foot. A small 
chain should be attached about eighteen inches long, 


. . . { 
secured to a stone that will weigh about four pounds; 


this can lay under the trap when set. 
A dead carcass, horse or other animal, makes a strong 
bait. Set two or three traps within ten rods. 


as natural as possible; make use of a little bait (as 
above advised) on the trap; the size of a walnut, bro- 
ken up, is sufficient. You will take more game in this 
manner, than if set by the carcass, and not be annoyed 
by dogs. 


. e e | 
Another mode of taking foxes is to bait them on a! 
small piece of ground surrounded by water. So arrange 


it that the fox may leap into a natural or artificial bog, 
covered with moss, before he reaches the bait. The 
trap may be covered with moss only, on this small bog, 
leaving all as natural as possible; you are pretty sure 
to out-wit them in this manner. 

If a trap be set for a fox burrowed in a den, he will 
not pass over it for some days, unless he be much fam- 


, be more or less valuable as auxiliaries. 


ished; if there is any other possible way of escape, he 
is sure to find it. 
Foxes deserve more credit than farmers usually give 


them. They are very useful in destroying mice and in- 
sects. If one should now and then, just take a fowl 


or a lamb, he may be severely punished, when you catch 
him. 8S. W. Jewert. Weybridge, Vt., Dec.17,1847. 


Ashes on Corn, 


Stable or yard manure must always stand at the head 
of the Jist of fertilizers. for value and universality of 


In some cases 
the effects of the latter may not be sufficiently great 
to be striking or apparent; in others they aie quite con- 
spicuous. An experiment with ashes, by Wm. Van 
Deusen, accurately conducted, is detailed in a late 
number of the Gen. Farmer. The soil was a light, 
thin sandy loam on a hard-pan bottom. Ashes was 
applied to the hills of corn, after planting, at the rate 
of 35 bushels per acre. Two rows, precisely like the 
rest in every respect, were left unashed. The following 
are the results, which we have condensed into tabular 
form; two rows being taken on each side of the two 
unashed, by way of con.parison: 
product. hog-corn. 


good corn. per acre, 


Ill ears. 
Unashed, 1661tlbs. 454 ]bs. 121 Ibs. 49bu. 
Ashed, west side, 2074 “ 291 178 ‘“ 72‘ 
Ashed, east side, 205 ‘* 271 ¢¢ 2) iM Se 


Thus it will be perceived that the ashes gave 23 bush- 
els of ears more per acre; the whole gain on the five 
acre field where the experiment was tried being 115 
bushels—besides the increase of fodder—all for 17$ 
bushels of ashes. The soil was evidently of that cha- 
racter which is most benefitted by the application of 
On heavy rich land the result would doubtless 
have been far less obvious. 


Vf Depth ,of Manu re. 


Considerable discussion is going on in the papers, 
relative to the proper depth to bury manure. Some 
assert that its best parts descend, and therefore it 
should be but slightly covered; while others maintain 
that nearly the whole strength becoming gaseous, rises, 
and it must therelore be buried deep. All this differ- 
ence of opinion results from the attempt tomake a rule 
that shall apply to all circumstances. 

One farmer applies manure to the surface of a newly 
plowed field late in the spring, and harrows it in. Hot 
and dry weather follows, and being only partially cov- 


'ered, much of it escapes in vapor and is wasted; the 


If the 
ground be free from snow, cover over with moss upon | 
the ashes or dry sand, leaving the surface of the ground | 


few light rains which occur are insufficient to wash 
_much of the soluble portions into the soil, it never 
reaches the roots of the crop, and consequently pro- 
duces little or no effect. Again, he plows it deeply 
into the soil, and the reverse in every respect takes 
place. Hence he becomes thoroughly satistied that 
manure should always, under all circumstances, be 
buried deep. 

Another farmer applies his manure late in autumn, 
to the surface. Cold weather prevents fermentation, 
and the enriching portions which otherwise would es- 
| cape in vapor, is washed by the abundant rains, in the 
| form of liquid manure, into the soil; and by the usual 
time of plowing in sprivg, the surface of the soil for a 
few inches, is saturated with the most fertilizing parts, 
_ the plow turning under the rest. All is thus saved; 

and the farmer is convinced that surface application is 
invariably the best. 
| They ‘‘both are right, and both are wrong.” They 
should act according to circumstances. Every farmer is 
_aware, by the smell, that but little manure escapes from 
‘his yard in winter, but much in summer. Hence in winter 
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and inlate autumn and early spr ing, manure may safely 
lic at or near the surface, and its soluble parts will de- 
scend deep But in adry soil, 
and during can se ly he 
plowed to 

Indeed, by a shallow covering, it will be likely to do 
no good at all, the moisture of the earth being insu.li 
cient to dissolve it, and hence the reason that manure 
in dry seasons sometimes does more harm than good. 
And hence, too, why a thorough harrowing, to break 
it fine and mix it with the soil, after it is spread, and 
before plow ng in, is found so useful. 


enough into the earth. 
a dry warm it 
deep, for benefitting the roots of plants. 


season, farce 


Manure, 


Good farmers know the great gain resulting from 
applying the manure which is made during the winter, 
to the corn and other spring crops. If left to ferment 
in the yard through summer, one half at least of its 
value is lost in vapor, &c., and the corn crop receives 
none of its benefits. But if plowed under in spring, 
the corn is enriched, the 
by the earth, and a double benefit is thus received. 
But a difficulty occurs where corn fodder is largely fed, | 
which mixing with the manure binds it together so that 
it cannot be drawn and spread till the stalks have 
rotted. All this is obviated by cutting the stalks fine 
ina machine, and more nutriment obtained from 
them by the cattle. 

Sheep manure is difficult to separate and Joad, being | 
dry, hard, and crusty in its nature. In order that it | 
may be separated by the fork, take a second-rate axe 
and chop parallel lines across the heap a foot apart, 
and cut these again at right which will give 
blocks a foot square, which may be easily loaded and 
drawn. 

When manure from its coarseness must 
be left to ferment a few weeks or months, much of its | 
yalue may be saved by mixing it, or merely covering 
it with plenty of muck, turf, earth, saw dust. &e.. with 
gypsum, unslacked lime, and other ingredients of good 
compost. Gypsum is usually regarded as one of the 
best absorbents of the gasses of manure; but in draw- | 
ing out the most fetid of alf manures, we have found | 
covering it with a:r-slacked lime, far more effectually 
to destroy the ee odor, than the use of gypsum. 


vapor as it escapes is absorbed 


is 


angles, 


necessarily | 


Advantages of pero Associations. 


The following judicious remarks, are taken from a 
preamble to some resolutions passed at a late meeting | 
of the Yates County Agricultural Society. A copy of | 
the proceedings as forwarded to us by the secretary, | 
but we have only room for this extract: 

‘It is conceded by all classes that the science of ag- 
riculture is, of all subjects, the most interesting, and, 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the existence of the hu- | 
man family; therefore it should claim the greater share 
of their attention. Itis a self-evident truth that in, 
union there is strength, and that by associated action 
the standard of agriculture may be very much advanced 
among us, not only in theory, but in attaining to more 
perfect and certain results in practical farming than we | 
have yet aspired to. Knowledge, tne motive power of 
every science, must be brought to bear upon this sub- | 
ject. This can only be done in the science of agricul- 
ture by experiments—these must be extensive, and | 
carefully and accurately compared, until eflects ean he | 
traced to their causes. Agricultural knowledge can in 
no way be so well disseminated, and experiments so 
well compared, as by agricultural societies.” 


THe Corn — —In 1845, 
bushels in the United States. 
at 600,000,000. 





it was 417,800,000 | 
In 1847 it is ostinato’ | 


a 





} gum shellac 


' wool sells readily at about the 


' better than either 


ia key, and may 
_another frame—the same teeth answering for 


Amswers to Suqnésies. 


M. N., 


number 


rT 
TARES OR 
By 


{i yr 


VETCHEs.—J. L eta ae Pa 
Mareh of the Cw/tirator, 
last year, page 84, you will tind ont what these 
are and what are their uses, 

SrTrAW CuTrrers.—S., 
for corn-stalks 
Co., 


house, 


reference to the 


N.Y. A eutter 
by Whererer & 
Kericultural Ware- 
There are 
hand-power and tor horse-power—the 
price of the former, $16, and that of the latter $25. 
A drum may be attached to the smaller machine, | 'y 
which it may be propelled by horse- power 
COMPOSITION FOR WOUNDS MADE IN Pruntnc—A. 
C., Edgartown, Mass. The recipe you refer to says: 
“Take a quart of alcohol and dissolve in it as much 
as will make a liquid of the consistence of 
paint.” As to the quantity of gum shellac, it appears 
obvious that it is necessary to apply it til the mixture 
Keep the brush 


Jordanville, 
mianutaetured 
Albany 


your 


&C., is 
at the 


answer 


and for sale 
that might 


sizes—tor 


purpose, 
two 


becomes ** of the consistence of paint.” 


in water when not in use. 

Sourny Down Sueer.—C. C., Meriden, N. H. The 
average dressed weight of South Down sles ‘ep, may be 
set at from sixteen to twenty pounds per quarter. The 
mutton is of the finest quality. The price of ewes 
here would be from ten to fifteen ae each. The 


price of half. blood Me- 
The South Downs are rather more likely to shed 
their wool than Merinos. A cross of the Bakewell or 
Leicester and South would fatten as well or 
in its purity. 


rino. 


Down, 
breed, 

STEELE TEETH FoR Cuttivators.—J. A. C.. Grand 
Isle, Vt. Steel teeth for Cultivators can be had at the 
Albany Agricultural Warelouse, at 625 cents each, 
cultivators with the same kind of teeth, suitable for 
one horse, can be had at $74 each. They are of the 


or 


_kind that is used in the western part of the State jor 


working summer lallows. ‘The teeth are fastened by 
readily taken out and placed in 


a culti- 


be 


r two or three horses. 


es Ws 


vutor lor one horse, o 


Swamp Mucx.—O. P., Cananadaigua, The 


| information you ask for is given very fully in the Octo- 


ber number tor last year. 
STALLION.— Baltimore, 


Md.”’ Sucha stallion ag 





| is inguired for, of the Morgan or the Morse’s Grey 
| stock, would cost from $400 to $800—according to 


quality and value. 

Tar Paint or Gas TAR.—J. W.,S 
bama. The article advertised as ‘ ‘tar-pain is pro- 
duced from anthracite coal in the process of making 
It is generally used about the consistency of 


t. Steph ens, Ala- 


t.” 


gas. 


common paint, and is applied to the outside of build- 


ings, such as barns and stables, also to fences, bridges 
'&e. A common whitewash brush is used for laying it 


on. The coal-tar is also used as a coating for iron, 


' but for this purpose it is boiled to the consistency of 


itch, 
, BuckTHORN PLants AND SeEp.—J. W. P., Wyo- 
ming, N.Y. This seed can be had at the Albany Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse. 
A Corp or Manvure.”—J. I. K., Sing-Sing, NvY. 

In measuring manure by the cord, the same rule is 
adopted as in measuring wood—that is, 128 cubic feet 
make a cord. 

CrANBERRIES.—J. 1. K. We notice that Mr. Win- 
THROP Low of Essex, (Mass.,) obtained a premium 


last fall for a crop of cranberries, and we presume he 
could furnish 
| know, 

$i Answers to several other Inquiries will be given 
in our next. 


roots, but at what prices we do not 
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Notices of New Publications. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE Worcester County HorticuLtturaa So- 
ciety; by GeorGE Jaques, Worcester, Mass. 
This work contains an account of the origin of the 


Worcester Horticultural Society, with a full record of | . ’ , : nil 
: | NA, is eminently deserving the patronage of the friends 


its doings from the time of its organization in 1842, to | 
the present time; together with a statement of its | 
financial concerns, notice of the library, abstracts from 
the reports made at various meetings, list of oflicers 
and members, &e. This society has been ef great ser- 
vice to ‘‘the Heart of old Massachusetts,” as the 
county where it is located has been called. We have 
witnessed some of its exhibitions, which were of a 
highly interesting character; and we are glad to hear 
that a general conviction of the usefulness of the So- 
ciety, has induced a liberal support. We trust its ope- 
rations will continue to be unimpeded. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Essex (Mass.) AGRICULTURAL Society, 

We are indebted to Joun W. Proctor, Esq., the 
president of this Society, for a copy of the Transac- 
tions for 1847. It contains several excellent papers, 
some of which we shall notice hereafter. It is got up 
in a model style, and furnishes a good example for other 
socicties. 

Farmers’ Liprary aNp MontHury JouRNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 








This work is progressing in its third volume. It 
consists of two parts—the first being a re-publication 
of foreign standard works relating to agriculture ; and 
the second and miscellaneous department, consisting 
of editorial articles and communications, {rom corres- 
pondents. In the first, or ‘‘ Library ” part, there have 
been re-published—*‘ Petzholdt’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try,” ‘‘ Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture ;” and there 
now is in course of reprint, ‘‘ Stephens’ Book of the 
Farm.” The work is under the editorial charge of 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq., well known as the founder, 
and for many years the conductor of the old American 
Farmer—the first agr.cultural paper in this country. 
It is published by Greetey & McEvratnu, Tribune 
Buildings, New-York. Terms $5 a year. 


A TrextT-Book ON AGRICULTURE : by N.S. Davis. 

Dr. Davis states that he was incited to write this 
work by the offer of a premium by the New-York 
State Agricultural Socicty, for the best text-book on 
agriculture. Circumstances, however, finally induced 
the author to withdraw his name from the competition 
for premium. A ‘‘text book” of agriculture, which 
shall be in all respects beyond criticism, is a work re- 
quiring no small amount of knowledge, both of the 
principles of agriculture and its practical details. We 
have had but little time to examine Dr. Davis’ work, 
but shall endeavor to present a notice of its contents 
and character in our next number. It is published by 
S.S. & W. Woop, New- York. 





Copeman’s VETERINARY TapPLer, being a synopsis of the Diseases 
of Horses, Cattle and Dogs; with their Cause, Symptoms and 


Cure; by Artuur S. Copeman, Utica. , 

This table appears to be arranged with much judg- 
ment. Most of the diseases to which horses, cattle or 
dogs are liable, are here mentioned, and prescriptions 
given for their treatment. By the aid of observation, 
and some knowledge of the animal economy, we think 
it would prove very useful. i 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND SCIENCE. 


This publication, heretofore under the charge of | 
Messrs. Emmons & Osporn, is hereafter to be conduct- 
ed by C. N. Bement, Esq., who has for several years 
been extensively known as a writer on agricultural] | 
subjects. We are informed that he is to be assisted in | 
the present work, by “‘ several scientific gentlemen | 


and practical agriculturists.” The number for January 
contains contributions from JAMEs Ergurs, WM. Ba- 


| con, and WM. R. Prince. It is published Monthly, at 


two dollars a year. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ArtT.—This 
excellent work, conducted by Messrs. Strnrman & Da- 


of science in this country. The number for January 
last has been received, and contains several articles of 
interest and value, among which are the fol'owing: 
Account of some Researches on the Protein Bodies of 
Peas and Almonds, and a Body of a somewhat similar 
nature existing in Oats; by Prof. Joun P. Norton: 
on the Resistanee presented by Fluids to Electric Con- 
duction; by Prof. Epen N. Horsrorp: Fossil Foot- 
prints of a New Species of Quadruped; by James 
Deane: on the Depth and Saltness of the Ocean; by 
Capt. Wirkes, U. S. N. The Journal is published on 
the first day of every second month, at New-Haven, 
Ct.—Price $5 a year. 

Maine Farmer.—This is one of the oldest of our 
agricultural publications. It was commenced in 1833, 
and under the editorial guidance of Dr. E. Hotmrs, has 
** pursued the even tenor of its way” through various 
vicissitudes. In the fifteen years of its existence, it 
has been of incalculable advantage to the people of 
Maine, by encouraging a taste for agriculture and horti- 
culture, and by teaching that the State is capable of 
supporting a thrifty population from other sources be- 
sides pine timber. The Farmer is now published at 
Augusta, by Russet Eaton, and in typographical exe- 
cution and neatness of appearance, is not excelled by 
any other paper of the kind in the country. 








Diseases of Animals, &c. 


ScraTcHES IN Hlorses.—This appears just above 
the hoofs, behind. Wash well with warm soap suds, 
and then with beef brine. The writer has speedily 
cured bad cases in this way. 

Bots 1n Horsrts.—A correspondent of the N. Y¥. 
Spirit of the Times gives the following recipe for 
the cure of bots and cholic in horses:—Take from 
a pint to a quart of castor oil, mixing in it as much 
fine table salt as it will take; bleed the horse in the 
mouth, and when bleeding freely, pour the above down, 
blood and all. 

Care or Fresh Cows.—Two to four quarts of 
wheat bran are found to be one of the best things to give 
a cow after calving, to facilitate cleaning. 

Biroopy Mirx.—A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer, says his cows all suddenly gave bloody milk, 
as he supposed, to his own great anxiety, but joy to 
the pigs, until he found out that it resulted from feed- 
ing them red cabbage, of which he happened to have a 
large quantity—the blood ceased when the cabbage was 
gone. 

Be certain to keep your diseased animals, no matter 
of what kind, if you have any, away from the rest of 
your stock. Diseases are frequently contagious, and 
the sickly or weak can be better cared for when sepa- 
rated from the rest of the herd. 

DEATH oF AN O_p Horse.—A horse ealled Charles, 
forty-five years old, died on Staten Island on the 12th 
of December last. The Spirit of the Times states that 
he was the property of the late O. Mauran, Esq., of 
New-York, and that he was bred at Horse Neck, Con- 
necticut, in 1802. 

SHEEP-STEALING Docs.—It is said that if a few of 
the sheep in a large flock are furnished with bells, the 
dogs will not attack the flock, a dog thief being a cow- 
ardly, sneaking animal, and afraid of noise. 
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CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


Communications have been received since our last, 
from Agricola, L., Joseph M. Nesbit, L. J. Platt, J. 
H. Young, H. A. Parsons, F. Holbrook, A. Coffin, 
Oneida, J. A. Chamberlain, John Williams, J. A. Pin- 
to, N. Whitney, Thomas Guest, Chas. Beasley, 8S. S$. 
Morehouse, 8. D. Martin, J. B. Burnett, Geo. Jaques, 
Wm. Bacon, A. S. Copeman, H. Junius, H., A. C., 
E. V. Dox, Alfred Young, Jos. Watson, C. L. Tay- 
lor, A. D., P. S. Alricks, T. 

Books, PAMPHLETS, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

A Discourse delivered at the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Thanksgiving-day, by Henry W. Beecu- 
ER. TRANSACTIONS of the Worcester County Hor- 
ticultura! Society, from its organization to 1847, by 
Geo. JAQquEs.——THE ARCHITECT, a series of origi- 
nal designs for Domestic and Ornamental! Cottages, by 
Wm. H. Ranrerr, Architect, Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive. 
— ANNUAL Report of the St. John (N. B.) Ag. and 
Hort. Soviety, from the President, R. Jarpine, Esq. 
EstiMATes of appropriations for 1848, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from D. Gorn, Esq.—— 
CATALOGUE of the Officers and Students of the Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. CorpeMAN’s Veter- 
inary Tablet, by A. S. Copeman, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Utica. Transactions of the Essex, (Mass) Ag. 
Society, for 1847, from J. W. Procror, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Society ——Dompry anp Son, Nos. 13, 
14 and 15, of Lea & Biancuarn’s illustrated edition, 
from the publishers, Philadelphia. TRANSACTIONS 
of the New-Haven Co. Hort. Society, for 1847. 
A Text Book on Acricutture, by N. S. Davis, M. 
D. Published by S. S. & W. Woop, New-York.— 
Appress of §. A. Law, Esq., before the Delaware 
Co. Ag. Society.——Congressional Directory, from D. 
Gorn, Esq. a 

J. G. C.—The official character of the paper to 
which you reply, induced its publication; and as we 
prefer not to open our pages to the discussion of ques- 
tions which are claimed as party questions, your favor 
is respectfully declined, as its insertion would probably 
lead to a discussion, inappropriate to our work. ‘ 

R. P. Jr. Malta, O.—We can send you any of the 
vols. of the work you want. : 

Rar-Proor Granary.—A correspondent at Balti- 
more, Md., wishes to obtain a plan for a ‘ corn-house 
and granary,” that will be rat-proof, and capable of 
holding from 200 to 300 barrels of corn. We should 
be pleased to receive the suggestions of farmers in re- 
lation to the matter. ce 

Tue Winter.—The weather up to the first week in 
January was remarkably mild, as will be inferred from 
the fact that the steamboats made several trips be- 
tween Albany and New-York, from the second to the 
fifth of the month. The ground was not frozen. Mr. 
L. V. V. Scnuyrer, of Watervliet, states that he 
plowed several acres on the first, third and fourth of 
January, and found no obstruction from frost. 

{ 




















| CISTERNS ABOVE-GROUND.—A correspondent wishes 
information through the Cullivator, in regard to con- 
structing cisterns above-ground, which he has heard 
are common in some parts of the country, and are bet- 
ter than those built under-ground. 

PRESERVATION OF GRAPES.—We lately saw some ve- 
ry fine Catawba grapes, raised by Mr. E. Dorr, of this 
city, and preserved by Mr. D. K.VANDERLIP, in ground 
cork. The fruit has nearly the freshness of appear- 
ance and sprightliness of flavor, that it had when first 





picked from the vines—being decidedly the best we 
ever saw at this season of the year. The cork is 
thought to be the best material for this purpose that 
has been tried. We should think it might be well pre- 
pared in one of Pitt’s corn and cob cutters. 

{1S We have received from Mr. Vance, of Grove- 
land, Livingston county, specimens of an apple of 
which he gives the following history: The original tree 
was found in the woods, in the town above-mentioned, 
by Mr. L. Dunn, was taken up by him and removed 
to his place in the year 1796 or 797, where it is now 
standing. The fruit is the same that was forwarded us 
by Mr. Johnson a year or two ago, which we pronoun. 
ced the Herefordshire or Winter Pearmain, end it cer- 
tainly has nearly all the characteristics of this variety. 
This is not our own opinion only, but that of several 
good judges who examined and tasted the specimens 
with us. Still it may be a seedling—it may be a re- 
production of the Pearmain from seed. We also re- 
ceived from Mr. V. samples of two other kinds of ap- 
ples—one of which he received from a nurseryman as 
a Pearmain; it is not, however, any Pearmain that we 
are acquainted with. The other variety sent, ave do 
not know. 

Large Corn Cror —In our notice of the farm of 
Mr. Joun Jounsron, near Geneva, in the September 
number of the Cultivator for last year, we spoke of a 
field of corn which had been planted with EmeEry’s 
Seed-Planter. It was the latter part of June that we 
saw the corn, and though it was then very promising, 
it was impossible to calculate the yield which might 
be obtained. Mr. J. informs us, in a late letter, that 
it turned out a heavy crop. There was nineteen acres 
in the field, but from what was taken up by an open 
ditch, and what was occupied by trees, he thinks there 
could not have been more than eighteen acres in the 
field. Mr. J. says:—‘‘ I had 56 tons, 25 pounds of 
I regretted I could not spare time to 
weigh the stalks, when dry. On the whole it was the 
best crop Lever saw.” A part of the field had been 
under-drained with tile. Mr. J. states that this pro- 
duced far the best corn, though before it was drained 
it would neither bear grain nor good grass. 


ears ol corn. 


REMARKABLE Pic.—At the time of the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) cattle show and fair last fall, we saw a very 
fine pig, belonging to Mr. F. A. W1ILLIs, of that town; 
and learning from him that he was keeping an account 
of the food it consumed, we solicited the result for pub- 
lication. It appears from his statement, that the pig 
was slaughtered the 20th December last, and that her 
dressed weight was 4603 Ibs. Deducting trom this 
amount four pounds, which it was supposed the pig 
would weigh when she was dropped, leaves a gain of 
about one pound seven ounces per day, during her life. 
Her food was thin skimmed milk from one cow, with 
oat and rye meal mixed. Mr. Witxis owned her 217 
days; and when he bought her she weighed 20 lbs.— 
her gain in that time was therefore 435 lbs. The 
grain or meal was all purchased, and the actual cost 
of everything consumed, excepting the waste slops of 
the family, was a fraction less than $20, or about four 
and a quarter cents per pound, 

Larce YIELD or Burter.—Mr. Joun Lossine, of 
this city has furnished us with the following account 
of the butter produced in seven days by a Short Horn 
cow owned by him. She calved the fore part of De- 
cember; her calf was taken off at about a week old, 
and in the seven days succeeding, her milk aflorded 
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fourteen pounds of butter, 
used in a family of tive persons. The food consumed 
by thie cow in the seven days was as tollows: ‘* four- 
teen small bundles of top-stalks, three bushels lrew- 
er’s grains, half a bushe rl ruta- baga turneps, four quarts 
of shorts.” The mitk used in the family is considered 
equivalent to one pound of butter 

Moonr Airy AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. — By refer- 
ence to our advertising department, it will be seen that 


besides the milk and cream 


is sufficient for use; and in this way some of the best 
varieties of wheat now erown in England have been 


, 
/ secured,” 


Mr. J. WILKINSON has removed his agrictltural school | 
from Dutchess county, N. Y. to Mouut Airy, the well | 
known country seat of James Gowen, Esq., near Phi- | 


lacelphia. 
to be ready for the reception of pupils on the 20th of 
March. It has our sincere wishes for its success. 
SAMPLE or WuHeEat.—We have received from Mr. 
Jos. M. Nessitr, of Lewisburg, Pa., asample of wheat 


of a variety lately introduced into that section. It is | 


a red bearded w heat, the grain tolerably plump. We 


It will be seen that the new Institution ts | 


OcCUPATIONS CF THE PEopLe.—It is stated that the 
men of the United States are engaged nearly as fol- 
lows: 


DUNE THOWEMREIOR, 6400s 0c05% « cbeode 33,000 
Dotan Wavigmtion, « 62.050 cecccosesese 56,000 
Learned prolessions, .....+ ..seccccees 65,000 
Commerce, ..... : eeeds (Cnanecdhedias 120,000 
PEGMRIRCUMIOS, 2 06esesscccses jdketesin 792.000 
RGTiGUATE. . occ eses eer errr Fe 


Thus, farming occupies about three and a-half 
times all the rest; why then should not agricultural 
periodicals be taken in like ratio, in comparison with 


others, that men may become properly informed in the 


are told it ripens Let bur it has not been cultivated in 


the neighborhood from which it was sent a sufficient 


length of time to ascertain its value. We do not know | 


the variety. 

Mvrricore Rye.—Several of our correspondents 
have requested us to send them small parcels of this 
rye by mail, which we hoped to have done; but we have 
not been able to obtain a spoonful of it since these re- 
quests were made. 

CatrAtogues or Nursertes.—We have frequent 
calls for these catalogues, and nurserymen might pro- 


| 


mote their jnterests hy sending us a few copies, free ol | 


expense, for distribution to applicants. 
HvuLerook’s SCHOOL APPARATUS.—Mr. JostaH Ho t- 


BROOK desires us to say that he is in no way responsi. | 


ble for ‘* Holbrook’s Apparatus,” 
by Holbrook & Co., of Ohio 
tially and mischievously defective and erroneous. 

“Render,” &c.—Tue article on ‘ Curing Meat,” 
eredited by the Mass. Ploughman to the Philadelphia 
Saturday Post, and attributed by other papers to vari- 
ous sources, originated in the Currivator—December 
number, 1844. 

WINTER SquasH.—Mr. SAmvuet O. Tapor of Slaters- 
ville, R. I., gives us the result of the product of a 
piece of ground, 40 by 50 feet in extent, devoted to 
winter squashes. The yield was 700 pounds, of which 
670 pounds were sold for $10. The product was at 
the rate of 15,900 bs per acre, and at the price lor which 
the above portion was sold, would be worth $237.31, 
Tie soil is described as ‘ yellow loam ”—the manure 
from the hog-yard. The squashes were of the striped 
crook-necked variety, and were planted in hills six feet 
apart. 

Larcre Beets.—Mr. E.S. Sauitssury, of Ellisburch. 
Jeerson county, N. Y., informs us that he raised three 
beets of the scarcity variety, which weighed as follows: 
14!, 15}, 17 pounds. Several others in the lot weigh- 
ed from eight to ten pounds each. 

Scientiric LiBperRALITY.—The Massachusetts Acri- 
cultural Society has ordered trom Paris, at a cost of 
about $300, the figure of a horse «f full size, so con- 
structed as to admit of all the pieces being taken apart. 
These pieces represent the muscles, blood vessels, heart, 
lunes, and other organs, of their natural size and ap- 
pearance, 
to agricultural schools, and would afford the pupils ae- 
curate and useful information, scarcely to be obtained in 
any other way. 

ImprovinGc Gratn.—B. P. Johnson says, in speaking 
of English Agriculture, in his Greene County Address, 
‘‘ Great care is taken in the selection of seed erains, 
In many instances, so much nicety is observed, that 
the earliest and most luxuriant heads are taken out 


He considers it essen- | 


Such objects would be admirably adapted | 


purporting tobe made | 


business which occepies nearly all their time ? 

‘“ QuarTeR” or Grain.—In Eneland. a ton is 
2.240 Ibs., a quarter of that 560 Ibs , which is the 
weight of a British, or Imperial quarter of wheat, or 
8 English bushels, the bushel being 70 Ibs., thus 8 4 
70=560. The U.S. bushel being 60 Ibs., 95 of our 
bushels constitute a quarter. 

Exports or Corn.—From 1701 to 1819, they were 
often a million, sometimes two millions. From 1819 
to 1845, they did not in any one year amount to a 
million. In 1846, they exceeded two millions, and in 
1847, they exceeded nineteen millions .— But this, enor- 


| mous as it is, is only a thirtieth of the whole crop of 


the country. 

Green Crors.—The American Agricuiturist says 
that a few years ago, he renovated ‘‘a miserably poor 
tield.” by allowing the spontanecus growth of weeds, 
and then plowing them in as often as the principal ones 
were going out of bloom. 

IrriGATIoN.—There is one fact connected with irrt- 


| vation which should be borne in mind by those who 





practice iti—that the beneficial elect is not produced 
when the water is allowed to sfagnate and sink down 
in the soil, but it musi be kept in motion in a current 
ovor the surface. 

To EXTERMINATE Britars.—To eradicate briars 
which grow along fences, plow deep, and sow oats, 
When cut, plow deep as the briars appear, and they 
will soon become smothered out. No plant can live 
long, unless it can breathe through its leaves. 

Poraro Ror.—A writer in the Gen. Farmer says; 

‘The Mercer seems most atlected by the rot, the Pink 
Eyes nest, the Merinos next, and the June potatoes 
least, or ont at all” —probably ripening fully before the 
aieunt of the disease. 
Prorits oF EnGiisH FARmMiInG.—An European cor- 
respondent of the Genesee Farmer states, that although 
the farmers in England have to pay large rents, he 
thinks their nett profits are greater than these of Ame- 
rican farmers, who own the lands they occupy. He 
thinks the principal reason is, that there is a good home 
market for nearly all kinds of agricultural productions ; 
and that the same advantages can be reaped in America 
only by an extensive encouragement of manufactures; 
wnd that a distant foreign market for grain, with heavy 
drawbacks for frieght, cannot be depended on ; and much 
less so for the smaller and less substantial products. 

ProritaABLe Datry.— A farmer in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, late ‘ly realize dasum of money equal to $200 , by 
the re of 13? ewt. of cheese, the product of 13 sien Ss, 
in 38 diye—more than 50 cts. per day from each cow. 
The secret—the best cows, first-rate feed, and the best 
management in cleanliness, regularity, and i in all other 
respects. 

Ontons.—J. W. Proctor, Esq., President of the 


Essex county (Mass.) Ag. Society, states that, from 
| inquiries made, it appears that the average yield of 
by the hand, and carefully drilled in until the product | onions in the town of Danvers the past year, (where 
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200 acres were cubtbeaned. ) was 180 we Is, or from 
4 to 500 bushels per acre. That the average value 
for several years has been $1 yer barrel. That the 


) among children in cities, is owing to the use of such de- 
| leterious drinks. 


average cost of cultivating an acre of onions, does not 


exceed $75—leaving a net income from the land of 
$100 per acre. 

SeeDLING PotaToEs.—Sce advertisement of Rev. N. 
§. Smiru of Butlalo, in this number. 

A SING 
England, in the spring of 1847, 
duced 75 stems, 50 good ears, 20 indifferent ones, and 
1,795 grains of barley. The plant and its produce are 
preserved in the museum of the Royal Agricultural 
College. 

ArtiriciAL STone.—It is said that a process has 


is said to have pro- 


LE GRAIN OF BARLEY, sown in a garden in | 


WaGon Grease.—Bootl’s patent grease for rail- 
way cars, might be useful perhaps elsewhere, 


being 
tallow 8 ‘bs.. palm oil 10 Ibs., 


composed of soda lb., 


|} heated with a gallon of water till nearly boiling, and 


constantly stirred till down to 70° Fah, 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
New-York, Jan. 21, 1848, 
FLOUR—Genesee per bbl. $6.064—Ohio and Michigan $5.06}. 
GKRAIN.—Wheat, Western. per bu. &1.40—Gorn, northern, 72a 
75¢.—Rye, (0¢.--Oats, 45ad6e.— barley €0c. 
BUTPER--Orenge County, per tb, 20a22¢.—Western, dairy, 


| IdalG Cc —Olnio uate, 


been patented in England for making artificial stone of | 


every quality, from artificial granite to statuary marble. 
The invention is stated to be founded on a chemical 
analysis of the natural varieties of stone. It is made 
of flinty and siliceous grit, rendered fluid by heat, and 
poure d into moulds till cooled and hardened. The ar- 
tificial stone has, as is stated. already been used for 
coping stone for variegated pavements for halls and 
rooms, stone ornaments—such as mouldings for friezes ; 
also for grind-stones and hones. The 
thought to be partic ularly applicable to the lining of 
cisterns and water-pipes—its vitreous qualities i insuring 
cleanliness. The process of manufacture is said to be 
easy and cheap. 

Lime AND PLasteR.—In S$ 
is so much more moist than in the United State s, plaster 
or gypsum is of little use, but lime is very important. 
Gypsurn is of great utility in the dryer climate of Ame- 
rica; but would not a parity of reasoning show that 
lime might be used to excellent advantage on our wetest 
soils? 

InprA RuspperR.—It is well known that India rubber 
has been substituted for steel springs in rail cars and 
carriages. It is now found tlat railroad wheels, even 
for freight cars, are greatly improved if cast double, so 
as to admit a layer of india rubber between the two 
parts, one being within the other, which gre: itly lessens 
the heavy jarring occasioned by concussion on the rail. 

Smur in WHeEAtT.—N. Simons, of Castile, N. Y., 


invention is | 


Scotland, where the climate | 


| his school, now the Duchess Agricuitural distutal 


CUBESit—per |b., Ga7e. 

BEEK I—Mess, per bbi.. $8.37JaF9.—Prime $5.37 jake. 

VORK—Mess, per bbl, SIL.s7a@$12—Prime, dull, at $7. 75aFsB 

NAMS—smehed, per lb.. Ta7he. 

LARD—Per Ib. caxse. 

HEMP—Russia cieun, per ton, 
rotted. Fl2aBi1do. 

HOPs—First sort, per |b., Sa6e. 

COTTON—New Orleans and Alabama, 
land and blorida, Tas3e. 

WOOL—( Boston prices.) Jan. 20. 

Prime or Saxou Heeces, washed per lb........ 


$225a$235.—American dew- 
per lb., 7a10c.—Up- 


45a50 cts. 


American full blood tHleeces........... <a aks 40a45 * 
” three-fourths blood fleeces... .... re 35a3~ 6 
Vi half blood De \Whssaee : 3za35 
“ 


2-a50 * 


one-fourth blood and comimon,.. 


MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 


(ga -tits subseriber huving rented tie Mount AiRY FAkM, the late 
L residence of James Gowen, Esq, with ail its extensive and 
eligible wppliances tor the purposes of a Farm School, wil remove 
e, OF Duc'.ess Co., 
N. Y., to the above place. wiete he will open for the s mme-r term 
on Wwe tiret Piursday of April next; aiter which it will be hiiown 
us lie Mount Airy Agricultural justitute. 

Phe Winter les will commence on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber. ‘Tiuis Gari, which is locaied on ie Germantown read, 7 miles 
trom Poiladeiphia, Pa, having been so long known us the model 
farin of tue United States. ie sie bemg proverblally beautiful and 
nealihtul. a miunuie description is deemed Linecessary; suflice it to 
say, Ua it presents every biducement aud desirable sacility tor the 
estabiisiiment and matitenance of an kxpermental, Practical and 
sciehufie Agricutural lustiule 

The course of iistuction will be such as te give the students 
every facility for acquirng a thorough huowledge of >cientife and 
Practical Agriculture. With the use of the best medera taim mas 
Chinery and amplements. togetler with a select tarmer’s Lbrary, 
Inciudng Wumerous Agricultural Periodicals Instructions wall also 








| be given sail the collateral branches requisite to iisure the great 


states in the Gen. Far. that he took six fine heads of | 


wheat, and three of them he rubbed out and sowed with 
as many heads of smut. The product was two-thirds 
smut, as was found by counting the heads in the crop. 
The other three heads were sown on a clean place re- 
mote from the others; not a particle of smut was pro- 
duced. This experiment entirely accords in result with 
others, slowing conclusively the importance of clean 
seed. 

Roots on Dratnep Swamre.—The Mark Lane Ex- 
press gives the result of an experiment made on the 
lands of Lord Stairs in Wigtonshire, on a morass which 
had in part for thirty years been cut over for peat, and 
sixty acres of which 


pasture two cows and their calves. It was drained, 


were found barely sufficient to | , 


pared, burned, limed, manured, and sown to oats, and | 


yielded 40 bushels per acre. Next year it was top- 
dressed, with gravel and sand, limed, manured and 
plowed; a part sown to turneps, yielded 32 tons per 
English acre; and seven acres planted to potatoes 
yielded 469 bushels per English acre, 

Wuey ror Cows.—Tle Herkimer dairymen 
their whey to the cows, finding it more profitable than 
to feed it to their hogs. Most cows eat it greedily. 

Ciry Mitx.—It is stated that the very unwholesome 
milk, which is so large ly sold in New-York city, as 
** Pure Orange County, ’&e., and produced by closely 
lmprisoned cows fed on distiller’s slops, may be known 
alter a little experi ence by its peculiar and unjJeasant 
smeil. It is believed that a large part of the mortality | 


_ 
oive 


| Jas. Gowen. Esq.. P iilad., Pa., 


~¢ -. detw son, Esq., 


des.deratuin Which it was the object of the founder a d Princ ipal 
lo supply by an education Commensurate with the exulled destumes 
of u janded wuerest ‘ 

Chenustry and the other Natural Sciences rec eive particular at- 
teniion—eciures Will full expermental illustranons bemg con. 
nected With each Course. The Zoonie course wili Commence With 
the Horse, a perlect shelton of which beg provided tor iilustra. 
tion. 

The best facilities are also afforded, that those who desire may 
here acquire a Commercial Education, to the end that they may 
lay the roundation im yout of a tute life that shall be ugreea ble, 
healtutul and useiul 

Fee tor tie year, $200, payable semi-annually in advance — Thig 
sum wmciudes ‘Tuction. Board, Washing. Fuel. and Lights An ex. 
aclarge of 3.200 per annem will be made for papils net furnish. 
ing thea own bedding and toilet furniture Phe modern luiguages 
$10 each extta per lerm, as also drawing, 

This tustatution is under the patronage of the American Agricul. 
tural fustiuie, the Farmer’s Club of the American Institute, and 

the Duchess Agricultural society. 

For further particulars address JOHN WILKINSON, 
Principal of the Duchess Ag. In-titate, Poughkeepsie, N, Y.. and 

atier the 20th of March atthe Mount Airy Agricultural {usttute, 

Philavelpiia, Pa. : 

REFERENCES. 
Wim. A. Davies, pres’t of Far. & 
Robert Kwing. - 18(-. ‘ . Manufae'is Bank. Po’keepsie, 
Zebedee Cook, K-qg.. N y. M. J. > Myers. pres’t: Mercianut’s 
Phos Mekirath. — “Ges ssid Bank. Pouglheeps e. 
J. vo. Wi diene. ksq.. N.Y Rev HG Laudiow. Po’keepsie, 
Rev. F. A Farley. Brook! yn, Rev. A Polhemus.Hopewell.N.Y¥ 
Sam‘! Allen, Esq.. N Y., kev. 5S. Mandeville, Lagrange, 
G. A. Amaux. Esq. NM. Ba 
C. H. P. Mectellan, Principal Hon. Alfred Conkling, Auburn, 

Po’keepsie Female Academy. Robt. Varley. Esq... Boston. Mass, 
Geo Vail. Esq., Tioy, N. Y Wm. C. Gibbs. ex-goveror of 
Albany. Rhode Ishund cringe RB. i. 

HL Weel, Esq... Newburgh. N.Y Geo.W Dobbin, Esq., Palt.more, 
Cha’s Bartlet. Prine:pal Collegi- R. W. Crookshank, jr., 5t. John, 
ate school, Ponglikeepsie., NewBrunswick. 

Feb. 1, 184s—21 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE- 
VINES, &e. 


Bick Hamburgh, White Museat of Alexandria, Roy?! Mus- | 


cadine or Golden Chasselas, Early White Sweet Water Grape 
Vines. strong plants, raised from single eyes in pots ald shifted, 
roots two years old and abundance of them, stems one year old, 6 
feet ripe wood, price $5 for 6—S9 per dozen: Cash with the order. 





Taken out of the pots, carefully packed, the roots with the balls | 
| By this method of culture these potatoes have acquired a healthy 


of earth jn moss, and forwarded from New-York as directed. 
Also, good one year old plants of the above and other foreign va- 
rieties, at $6 per dozen; and superior Zsabella vines, 3 years old, 
for speedy beariug—S4 for six, and $7 per dozen: packed, &c. 
Also, other native varieties, and every description of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, §c. including the 
newest and choicest varielies, for sale at moderate prices, at the 
Ancient and Real Linnean Botanic Garden and Nursery, \ate of 
Wiliiam oe deceased, Fluehing, L. f., near New-York. De- 
scriptive Catalogues gratis, on application post-paid. 
Feb. 1. 1843—21. WINTER & Co., Pr oprietere. 


TO ALL AMATE UR POMOLOGISTS AND NU R- 
SEREY MEN. 
\ M. R. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, have just issued a Supple- 


meitary Catalogue of Pears exclusively, stating the age, Si- 








N.S. SMITH’S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 


SEEDLING POTATOES, 
XNOMPRISING several sorts of Pinkeyes, Russets, Purples, Reds, 
Whites, Rareripes, Orange, and otliers not yet fully developed. 
All purely Seedling—the product of a careful and expensive ex- 
periment of six years with the seed from the bal!s and its Seedlings 
in alternate reciprocal culture Reciprocal, because in each rota- 
tion the seed improves the Seedlings, and the Seedlings the seed. 


aid early character, are very productive and of the finest quality. 
Having been for so many years in succession planted in April. (in 
their seed.) and early harvested, they have become constitutionally 
what they are, and with early planting, early digging, dry and airy 
storage, they will prove sound and durable—and the method con- 
tinned, the development of new varieles and improvements will 
also continue. 

Also, ** N.S. SMITIV’S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
SEE DU ING POTATO SEED.” This seed was gathered in the 
balls last September from a four acre crop of Seedlings, from im- 
proved seed sown in April lust. Six years alternate reciprocal 


| culture with its Seedlings, has given it an early and very productive 


zes, and prices; and also which are on Pear, and which on Portu- | 


gal Quince stock. This will be sent to all post-paid applicants. It 
1s Scarcely necessary to remark, that sueh is the searcity of the 
choicest kinds of Pears, that although found in numerous Cata- 
logues, there exists but few suitable for immediate sales. Having 
anucipated the demand, we have at great pains and expense con- 


chasers to inspect our Nurseries and judge for themselves. Of ail 
Other Fruit ana Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, we have a 
great supply, and especially of Evergreens. 


Table Grapes. 


character. It will produce Seedlings of the size of small birds, 
eggs as early as in May. Season favorable, with good culture, it 
will produce the first season sown, about 200 bushels per acre, a 
good proportion of marketable size, sufficiently mature for the ta- 
ble, and seed balls in abundance. Tubers of the weight of 12 oz. 
were quite common among the young Seedlings last fall, and on 
the roots of many s ngle plants were found fully set and growing, 
hundreds of Seedlings, though when so numerous, mostly smail. 
In addition, this seed is impregnated (by the pollen in the blows) 


; i .| with choice varieties, late from Germany, England, South Aimerica, 
centrated in our establishment the largest and finest collection of | 
Pears existing either in Europe or America. Those who send orders | 
early will be supplied without a single omission, and we urge pur- | 


_in April like tomatoes, in a warm bed. 
| tacked on frames for potato beds, is better than glass. 
| should be open to warm rains and to all warm Weather, 


} 
| 
' 
| 


We now offer the most estimable assortment of Table Grapes ever | 


presanted to Amateurs, having culled the choicest frem every 
country. An examination of the description in our Catalogue (36th 
edition) will satisfy every amateur on this point. 


American Wine Grapes. 


As our country has begun to develop its appropriateness for Vine- 
yards, We have greatly increased our stock of the kinds of Grapes 
most suitable for that object, comprising 25 varieties, and will sup- 
ply them by 100 or 1,000, at low rates. We liave 20 varieties that 
are estimable for the table, several of which are me : superior 
to the Isabella and Catawba. Feb. 1, 1:48—It. 


~ ALBAN .Y AGRICU TL" TUR AL W AREHOUS SE, 
Nos. 10 and 12 Green-st. 
ONSTANTLY for sale at the above establishment, all the most 
approved Machines, Implements and Tools required by the 
Farmer and Horticulturist. among which are the following: 
Horse powers and Threshing Machines. 
Fanning Mills, Grant’s and others. 
Straw and Cornstalk Cutters—all kinds. 
Corn Shellers of all kinds. 
Mow’s Agricultural Furnaces, all sizes. 
Vegetable Cutters, Hay and Manure Forks. 
Corn and Cob Crushers. 
Fitzgerald’s Patent Burrstone Mills. 
Howard's and F ree born’s s Mills, &c., &e. 


“HORSE POWER, THRESHER, 
SHELLER DEPOT. 


“Warren’s and Trimble’s dest two and four 





AND CORN 
OR DERS for the 
Horse Powers and Threshers, 


| barrel. ‘Transportation safe from frosts after February. 


” Hand Threshers, Waterman’s | 


Corn Shellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale and , fe 380) ! | 
| tion of farmers to his specimens on the ground, and also to his 


retail, will continue to he promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 


the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-st., New-York | 


JAMES PLANT & Co. 


1, 1847.—2t. 
SYRACUSE NURSERY. 


HE subscribers would cal! the attention of the public to their 


city. Nov. 





extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Ornamen- | 
' 


tal Trees, consisting of 


200,000 Grafted Apple Trees. from 1 to 5 years’ growth, 60,000 | 
of, Which are from 6 to 9 feet high; 3 to 5.000 of the celebrated 


Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extra 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 to 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon’s Leon Le 


Clere, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one and two years’ growth, | 


from 50) ets. to $1.00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to 9 feet high. 

10 to 15,000 Peach Trees, of the best early varieties, thrifty and 
free from disease. 

Aprics ts and Nectarines, a good supply. 


TAR 


3 to 500.000 Apple Se edlings, from two to three years o!d, and | 


unusually large. ; 
Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut. Ailanthus, and Moun- 


tain Ash, of extra size, and good form, together,with all the desi- , 


rable varieties of the Grape. 
All post-paid communications and orders containing remittan- 
ces, promptiy attended to. THORP & SMITH. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov 1—6t. 


Albany, Hlinois, and home marke ts—mustly Seedlings, interspersed 
for that purpose in the field; and it will represent, when culivated, 
all the distinct varieties grown in that field, besides an amusing 
freak of mottling, tinting, and originality. The seed may be sown 
Bleached cotton cloth, 
‘he beds 
The same 
hands ina given time will transplant with the young plants more 
ground than can be planted with tubers. (Particular directions ac- 
company the seed.) ‘These potatoes and seed were represented at 
the two last State and County Agricultural Fairs, and the first pre- 
miums awarded them. The cultivation of these potatoes and their 
seed will be continued at Buffalo with every possible improvement. 
Seedlings of approved varieties carefully packed in chaff, and de- 
livered at the wharf or depot in Buffalo, $5 per bushel—$10 per 
Seed per 
paper—sufficient to produce 10 bushels—#1, with direetions. It 
may be conveyed by mail with double postage. Orders and com- 
ee 7 paid, will receive prompt attention. 


Buffalo, Jan. 13, 1348—3t. N. S. SMITH. 


Extract from the ‘Meus of the Committee on Vegetables at the last 
New-York State Fair. 

‘** The committee on vegetables have reported, that for the greatest 
and best varieties of Seedling potatoes of approved varieties, they 
award the premium of ten dollars ($10) to No. 73, presented by N. 
5S. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y. These potatoes were grown by the 
Rev. N. 3. Smith, of Buffulo, who has favored us with the manner 
of their cultivation and production. He has been six years cult- 

Vating them from the balls that grow on top of the vines; his me- 
thod is the alternate planting of the seed and tuber or potato, tak- 
ing care to select always the best varieties. Ile has presented at 
the Pair as a specimen of his crop this season, thirty varieties of 
Seedlings, all of them evidently of fine quality. His specimens of 
this year’s Seedlings. from the seed of his best Seedlings, are very 
fine. He presents, also, finé specimens of Seedlings trom seed of 
Seedlings grown last vear in Prussia, Germany, and fine varieties 
late from South America. Mr. Smith is confident, and the Judges 
favor the opinion, that in his experiments a great improvement in 
the potato Is already accomplished; and he hopes to be able to ob- 
tain permanently, potatoes not only of the finest quality, but per- 
fectly sound and hardy. The judges would recommend the atten- 
mode of cultivation.’ Signed by Davin Gray, Chairman. 

WATER RAMS. 

SUPERIOR article of Water-Rams for sale. Price $15 
“h to S13. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 
an, 1—2t. 


SPRING WHE AT “AND RYE. 
SU PERIOR Spring Wheat for sale at $2 per bushel. Spring Rye 
at $1.75 per bushel. Also a complete assortment of Field and 
Garden Seeds of all kinds prince saat on and put up expressly 
for use. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water st., N. Y. 
Jan. 1—2t. 





T AR PAIN T AN D LIME. 
PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works: 
article for covering barns, &c. 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, cheap. 
Oct. 1—6t. * 


For sale at the Office of the Cullivator, 
FRUITS anv Fruir Trees of America—illustrated 
edition, with Seventy colored Plates of Fruits—price $15.—Also, 
the cheap edition of the same work—price $1.50. 

Tue Fruir Currvrist, by J. J. Thomas—price 59 
cents. 





A very cheap 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. | GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGA- 


ORSE POWERS.—Taplin & Eddy‘s Circular Horse Powers. 
Price, $60 to $75; Wheeler & Whitman’s Endless Chain do., 

single-norse, $75; double-horse, $10U ; ‘Trimble’s, Warren’s, and 
Child’s Cast-Iron do., $50 tu $75 

GRAIN THRESHERS.—Weeeler’s Thresher at $25; ditto 
with Separator, $35; Taplin & Eddy’s Thresher, $40; Trimble’s 
and Warren’s do., $25; Whitman’s and Pits’ ‘Thresher, with 
Separator and Cleaner, for one or two horses, $100. Pitts’ Thresh- 
er, Separator, Cleaner, and Horse-power, Complete, $200. 

CORN SHELLERS —Corn Shellers to work by hand or other 
power. Price, $3 to $50. 

STRAW CUTTERS.—Straw Cutters of various kinds, to work 
by hand or other power. Price. from $3 to $40. 


| Tuckerman, Simms, Halleck, Paulding, Mrs 


ZINE FOR 1848, 

J NCREASED AND INCREASING ATTRACTION, with the 

largest circulation and greatest popularity of any Magazine in 
the United States 

New Department.—The Treasury 

will contain articles trom Bryant, Longfellow, Percival, Oliver 
Wendell Heimes, Washingion Irving, N. P. Willis, Hotlman, 
Sigourney, Miss 
Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fiz Greene Hatleck, Miss Sedg wick, Theo- 
dore 3S. Fay, from whom we lave received a Novellette, which 
we shall shortly commence) Mrs. Annan, Park Benjamin, B.A. 


| Poe, &e. 


GRAIN MILLS.—Grain Mills to work by hand or other power. | 


Price, from $5 to $30. Do. ot Burr Stone, trom $50 to $12. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHEKS.—These grind corn aud cobs 
together Price, $35 to $50. 

SPICE AND COFGEE MILLS.—Several of these are of a 
new and superior kind. Price, from $2 to $10. 

PLOWS, for the South and North.—Superior Plows of various 
kinds fur sod and stubble land, from one-horse to six horse 


draft. Also, the Scotch Iron, Centwre-Dratt, Seif-Sharpening, | 


Side-Hill, Wet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Paring, and Sub- 
soil Plows, with common or patent dial clevis. Price from $2 to 


The most Beautiful Embellishments 
From the hands of the first artists, and, consequently far superior 
to these In any other Magazine, adorn * The book.” 
Ornament and Utility are Combined, 

The popular series of articles on Health, Model Cottages, and 
Needle-Work, &c., illustrated with fine engravings, will be con- 
unued, and such other features as Can be mude subservient to the 
grand design of tie work, the 

Mental and Moral Improvement 


| of its readers, will trom time to Lime be added. 


$20. ‘The woods of the above plows are of choice white oak, and | 


got out by patent machinery. The castings are of the best kind. 
Also a complete assoriment:«f all kinds of Agricultural aud Hor- 
ticuitural lmplements, Field and Garden Seeds. 
A.B. ALLEN & Cv.) 187 Water-st , N. Y 
Jan. 1—2t. 


$n 





JUST PUBLISHED, AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

Being a History and Description of the Horse. Mule, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs 

J JITH directions for their Managemeit, Breeding, Crossing, 

Rearing, Feeding, and preparatiou for a profitable market. 

_ Also, their Diseases and Remedies, together with full directions 

for the Management of the Dairy, and the comparative economy 

and advatages of working animals, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &e. 

By R. L. ALLEN, author of ** Compend of American Agriculture,” 

elec. 

The above work contains more than FORTY ENGRAVINGS 
and PORTRALTS of improved animals, illustrative of the different 
breeds and various subjects treated iu it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 
crossing, rearing’ feeding, and manugement of all domestic aui- 
Mals. are herein given, to produce the ulinost marketable value 
for the feod and attention bestowed on them; as well as to prevent 
diseuse, aud save the immeuse losses which annually occur from 
this source. 

Tue diseases of animals are also fully treated, with their reme- 


Colored Fashions 


every month, altered from the French to suit the more modest 
} laSte of the ladies of this country, 


dies, inanagement, &c., &c. Published by C. M. Saxron, 205 | 


Broadway, N. Y 
Price, 75 cents, elegantly bound in cloth. 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1845.—3t. 











THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Published Monthly, at $3 per annum—Single numbers 
25 cents—by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE object of this publication is to introduce ORIGINAL DE- 

SIGNS of Country Seats, adapted to the varied tastes aud cir- 
cumstances of an American populaiou—from the elegant Villa to the 
simple Cottage and plain Farin-flouse; from Planters’ Mansions to 
Village Domicils. Ina word, every variety of Rural Residences 
will be embraced in order to meet the views of every person desi- 
ring a Country House. In respect to style, cost, arrangement, 
finish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed: economy in the out. 
lay, With an appropriate style, willalways be kept in view. ‘The 
requisite details, specifications, plans, aud directions, with a careful 
and reliable estimate of the Cost, will accompany each design. 
These are essential features of a Practical Work—and nv labor will 
be spared in their preparation. 

Ot the diversity of human dwellings, whether marked by ele- 
Zance, convenience, or utility, or by the want of them, none can 
compare in national importance and philosophical interest with the 
Farm HousE—the Homestead of our species. 

The selection of desigiss by those about to build Country Resi- 
dences, is commonly attended with embarrassment, and always 
withexpense. When turnislied by professional men from genera! 
ideas communicated by proprietors, they are seldom satistactory. 
The AMERICAN ARCHITECT, by furnishing a collection of designs 
adapted to all tastes aud means, will remove every difficulty in the 
choice, and save money expended on pans of no use. It will fur- 
nish 12 Elevations, Plans and Specifie:tions in each year, ata 
price not exceeding one seventh of the usual charge for one. 

“The price is only 25 cen s for each number, and itis surely next 
to Impossible but that such a periodical will obtain a wide circula- 
tion.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“This work promises to supply a want which has long existed, 
and to be of essential value.””"—Salem Register. 

" I his work cannot fail to be useful and popular.”’—Boston Bee. 

*Thisis a good and beautiful work, and well adapted to effect a 
much desired reform in Am. Architecture.’— Boston Trav. 

The cost of building from the plans given, wili be from $600 to 
$5000, with complete specifications from a first rate Mason and 
Carpenter, and the prices given can be depended upon. 

New-York, Jan. 1—3t. 





THis Is THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE.—Persons 
commencing With the January number, will receive 
Miss Leslie’s new Novel, 
now entire, as the portions already published Will be reprinted in 
that number. No diminution in the Usual interest and variety, but 
al increase in the number of the pages. 


TERMS. 

One copy one year, Which includes ‘*‘The Lady’s Dollar News- 

DEE. i040645000.. Henne i0sense ether Se FasebaRewekageh $3 00 
(Making three publications in one month, for the above small surn. 
One copy two years, ........ ee vesesoses cececccccesceseses GO UW 
Two Copies One yeul,...... 0.0000 Tee Tritt fe -- 500 
Five copies one year, (with an extra copy to the person send- 

Si ELD Geeuanebidseceetes baavesee ienenteusean eae 
igit COMISS ONE FORT). 00006. cecsccess PETTITT TiTiTiT ee 15 00 
Twelye do CS ne, renee roe sooccccccss 8060 


Any Postmaster or Editor of a Newspaper sending us two dol- 
lars for the Lady’s Book alone, may retain the other dollar as 
commission. ‘Tus Commission cannot be allowed when the Lady’s 
Book wid Dollar Newspaper are expected for $3. Address 

L. A. GODEY, 


Jan. 1—2t. 113 Chestnut-st. Philadelphia. 





THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 
Cann articles from the best writers of England and 
America, und translations trom other languages. Also, all the 
uglish Annuals Enure, 
which cost in this city from $5 to $10 each. An Annual will be 
published in one number, which will cost about four celts to the 
subscribers of the Lady's Doilar Newspaper. 

In addition to the above, the paper will contain Tales, Poetry, 
Essays, Feminine Accomplishments, Useful Receipts for the Toilet, 
(from a work which has been imported expressly,) Fashions, Health, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Domestic aud Faney Cookery, from 
Soyer’s great book, just published. 

It will be seen thatthe subseribers to this work will receive twice 
a week for one dollar, that Which in any other shape would cost 
them trom $3 to $6. 

TERMS. 

Single copy one year in advance, $1; six copies, $5; thirteen 
copies, $10. 

A copy of either work sent as a specimen gratis to any person 
who will pay the postage ou the letter requesting it. Address 

L A. GODEY, 

Jan. 1—2t. 113 Chestnut-st.. Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 
VHE elegant Country Seat, situate in the town of Livingston, 
Columbia county, on the New-York and Albany post-road, 
distant about mime miles southeast from the city of Hudson, and 
tour miles east from the river—the late residence of Joseph W. 
Russell, deceased. The place consists of about 95 acres of high- 
ly cultivated land, and is well stocked with a great variety of 
choice fruit. The house is a substantial brick building, 60 feet 
by 40, well supplied with water from a large brick filtering Cis- 
tern. The barns, carriage-house, ice-house, and oiher out-build- 
ings, are large and commodious. 
There are upon the place, wells and springs of pure water, at 


| convement distauces from the house aid barns. 





The village of Johnstown, which is but a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, contains a church, school. post-office, &c. 

The owner is willing to sell, separately from the farm, the Resi- 
dence, with about twenty acres of land, embracing the entire or- 
namental part of the place ; and including the garden, fruit trees, 
barn, carriage-house, ice-house, ete, 

For terms and other particulars, enquire of 

Albany, Dec. 1—61. W. E. BLEECKER. — 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 
OME superior Potato Onions. for seed; any person having from 


five to twenty bushels for sale, will find a customer. by apply- 
ing, (if by letter, post-paie, ) to CHARLES SPRATT, Utica. 
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CONTENTS O¢ THIS NUMBER. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


Fllsworth’s Syphon Pump, by Ek. W. 
Fine Stock and Poultry, by H. A. PaRsons,........cccccecees 46 


Ou Breeding Horses, No. ti, by J. B. BURNET)...........6-.. 49 
Culture of the Potato, by F. HMoLBRooKk...........+.. sgiddeaa> ae 
Hot Air Furnaces and ree meg, ee ee ee 
White Blackberry. by J. H. YounG........ 00000. epectekewsie: ae 
Unenclosed Lands, by w ee ee ee eee . os 


Farmer’s Clubs, by AGRICOLA—Coal Ashes ‘and C ompost for =o 
Corn. by J. A. Younc—Plau of a Farm House, by N. B.V., . 

Age of Catile by their Teeth and Horus. by Dr. 8. D. Mar- 
TiIN—Ravages of the Fly in Wheat. by S. ArneRrton— 60 
Culture and Prevaration of Sumac, by ‘l'uos. Guest,..... 


Origin of the Narraganset Horse. by J. A. Cuarnuton—Ex- 61 
periments and Lime*and Plaster, by J. M. Nespir........ 


J. A. lintro—Farm Buildings, by H. C B—Potatees, by 62 


NN. WHITNEY,. 0000 ccccces 
Breeding Horses. by Equ ve—To Cook Stove Inventors, by ; 63 
ct 

A Manuva Laborer... 


Farmer’s ‘Town Associations, and lowa as an Ag. State. | 


eee eens ee ee 


| 
| 


EXLLSWORTH,....00.0058 43] 


15,000 Buckthorn Plants. 
10,000 Osage Orange Plants. 


Also, ~~ ee Seed wa the pound or bushel. For sale by 
a b. L. TUCKER, Ag. Warenouse. | 


FINE BLOOD MERIN ‘O SHEEP FOR SALE, 


‘T His subscriber being about to retire from the farming business, 
vifers ior saie his eutue tock of Meru.o sheep, Wich have 
beeu bred with the grea est care (rom the best flocks in tie Country. 


| OF luese 79 ure eWes noW with lamb by a buck trom the recent im- 


| ported flock of Jolin A. Taintor, Esq., 


Trapping Foxes, by 3. W. JEWETTy.ccecececeees rae Sectens ae 
EDITORIAL. 
Our Plate—Ayrshire Cattle,.....ccccccccccccrccccccccccsccce Af 
Are Showers increased by Forests—Waste of Manure....... 42 
Recipes in Domestic Economy,.....cscccecsccccccsessccecse 45 
Sketches of Massachusetts Farming........ccceecseceeseceees 47 
Farmer’s © lubs—F arming in ‘Turkey inno PaaS S46 oneoe 43 
Trausmutation of Whe at— Bri Se Ce 50 | 


Dowing’s Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees, colored edition—Quince try 
Stocks for Pears, ...... a Se eee = 


ee SEOOU Biel THES TMI). 0522s n coer csecscceccesscosess SS! 


Bari y Pruite—Prons Of OTOHEIGS,.. 00... ccesccteesccceseeee Of 
Whitewash on Fruit Trees—Select varieties of Fruity........ 55 
Annual Meeting N. Y. State Ag. Society,. 


teeeeecceceseserese OW 


Greeeers of Codity Ag, Socicties,.....scccvvcccscsccvccccosses 57 
Ashes on Corn—Depth of Manure,............, ooo C8 
Management of M: ee of Ag. Associatious— 65 

Answers to Inquirties,........ deaaicda bhedhtinarihio sarees ‘ a 
Notices of New Publications— Diseases of Ani mals, acased aie wows: OO 


Monthly Notices—To Correspondents, &C.,.....ce eee ec eeeeese 67 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 18—Ayrshire and Durham Cows, Froitispiece. 
Fig. 14Q—Ellsworth’s Syphon Pump.............0200+ 43 
Fig. 15—Section of the Sume,....ccccccesccccccscee 43 
Fig. 16—Attachment to the Same,.........05- eo ego: a 
Fig. 17—Stock-Splitter for Grafting, pene Steen am 
Figs. 18, 19—Primordian and C —* Plums. ‘ae: Oe 
Vigs. 20, 2i—vlans of a Farm House.,.........0.00.. 59 
GRAPE VIN IES. 


¥0,000 Isabella Grape Vines: 6.000 Catawba do; 
Aleaxauder or Muscadel do; of suitab'e age and size for forming 
Vineyards. 
fruit in 1343, suitable 
quantities on the bestterms. 


‘or gardens. FPorsale in large and = smali 
Purciiasers of vines from the subseri- 
ber will receive, free of charge. a practical treatise (just ready for 
the press) on the cultivation of Ame:tcan Grape Vines, and the 
manufacture of Wines, treating parucularly of soil, location. plaut- 
ing of vines, manuring, traning and praning, illustrated with 
plates. Vines will be packed sv us to be sent to any part of the 
world with safety. Letters of inquiry, post pard. promptly attended 
to. Apply to B. G. BOSWELL, 
Feb. i—%. 230 Pine-st., Phil lade} phia. 


ENGL ISH AND FRENCH GRASS S SE E DS 
YHE subscribers have just received from Bnugland and France, a 
superior lot of fresh Grass Seeds of various kinds. Among 
these are the Perennial and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal and 
Oat Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass. White Clover and Lucerne, 
English Beans, Vetches, &c., &c. A.B. ALLEN & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1848—tf. 187 Water-st., New-York. 


OSAGE ORANGE, YELLOW LOCUST, AND 
BUCKTHORN SEED. 


HF above, together with a general and complete assortment of 


fresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 
A B. ALLEN & CO., 
187 Water-st.. New-York, 


SS 








Feb. 1, 1848—tf. 
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SEE D SOWERS. 
OR sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, a large supply of 
EMERY’S SEED SOWERS, on hand, and being mde for 
spring sale. ‘The manufacturer has been awarded the N. Y. State 
Ag. society’s first premium. He also received the first preniium at 
the Fair of the Mechanic’s Association, held at Boston in September 
last. Feb. 1, 1843. H. L. EMERY 


NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
AMUEL C. HILLS. No 189 Water-st., New York, offers for 
sale Prouty’s Plows aid Horse Rakes, Wilkinson's Harrows, 
Corn Mills, Corn Shellers. Straw Cutters, Horse Powers, Clhurns, 
Grain Cradles, Scythes, Hoes, Rakes, &e.y &e. 

Pateuts secured upon moderate terms, and patent articles and 
tights bought and seld on commission. 

New-York, Jan. 1, 13e8—3t. 











; upertation of Mr. 


of Hartford, Conn.; 20 bucks 
ene yeur old last spring from tie above ewes, sired by tue Ram- 
bouwliet buck Chancehor; aud 50 lambs the increase of last yeur, 
sired by the Rambouillet buck Grandee, now owned by the Rev. 
L. G. Binguam, of tis place. As to purity of blovd, fineness and 
Welglil of tieece, and strength Of Consutution, they are excelled by 
no Merimos m the coumry. The buck purchased from the recent 
‘Taiuneor will also be otiered for sale. ‘To those 
Wisuing lo prove their sueep, or those wishing to start a good 
flock, We present offers a rure Opportunity, as they will be sold 
withoul reserve. Communicatious addressed to the subscriber will 
receive immediate attention THOs. D. CANFIELD 
Williston, Vt, Jun. 15, ls48—3t. a 


IMPROVED PORTABLE RAILROAD HORSE. 


Powers, and Over-Shot Threshers and Separators. 
b AVING sold about seventy sets of these Poweis aud ‘Turesh- 
ers the past season, many vf Which Were purchased by some 
‘tthe large Wheat growers in this State, Vermont, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Wisceusin, aud Canada, aud without exception having given 


| enure sauistacuion, (which was guaranteed in all cases,) We do net 


lesitale lo recommend them to barmers and Mechanics desiring 
such machines, as being in eur Opuiion the most Convenient, If not 
superior in all respects to why Others uow use, Very many fat- 
tering lesumonials have been received, several of them estimating 
the Cust of Uireshing atless than one-half that with te ordinary 


| sweep powers Willi from four to six horses. Having made urrange- 
| ments for an extensive sale and supply tor the current year, and 


) With several improvemelits in the: 


r construction, and a beter fin- 


| ished arucle, [ am enabled to afford them on better terms, masmuch 


; Cordiig lo 
| tor tureshing all grains, 


4,000 | 


| 


1.250 Catawba Vines, four years old, will produce | 
4 | 


| Sulety, 





| LUTHER TUCKER &S 


1 in good condition for binding 


} as one-half tue ordinary charges foe freight during We months of 


navigauon, wi.l be allowed to any poiut on any of the canals with- 
in the State, and the same amount towards the freight uf sent by 
any railroad. S¢eme of wie principal advantages of these machines 
are Uiese.—The power itself occupies very little space, wid is ope- 
rales Wholly, if desired, by the weight of the horse, Wie power 
beg placed at an angie of te to filleen degrees only, ac- 
the weiglt of the horse, which is tuund sufficient 
sawing wood, &c. It is com) aratively 
light and portabie, and can readily be handled by two men, 
and Used ou any Common threshing floor, thereby securimg ease 
and safety to both nian and beast during stormy Weather. ‘I‘uie mov- 
sng parts are very simple, as sufficient speed tor all purposes is ob- 
tained with but one shall, without geering; thus avoiding a great 
umountot friction Which is unavoidable it most other mMuchines m 
use “The Turesher is rather iew in muny respects, and has seve- 
ral important advaulages over most others. By having au over- 
shot cylinder, itudmis of a level feeding tabie, and the person 
feeding it also has the contro! of tie horse, and by means of a brake, 
the power can mstanutly be checked or stopped by him with perfect 
thereby Often avoiding accideits. By this over-shot mo- 
uon, ail hard substances are preveuted from getting in, avoiding the 
danger OL spikes bemg broken and thrown Out—not an instance 
bemg known of such aceident. By this machine the grain is not 
scattered, but thrown upon the floor withim three feet of it, and 


| aduuts a separator to be attached sufficiently high from the floor for 


ail the grain to fall through it, While lhe straw 418 carried quite over 
, the straw not being cul, or grain 
broken. The cylinder is considerably less in diameter than most 
machines in use, uid has only about one-third as many spikes, but 
double the number in the concave, which admits of greater speed 
With the same powey; it is also several suches longer, Which gives 
ample room for teeding it to much better advantage. The separa- 
tor has been sold with each tiresher, aud is considered indispensa- 
ble, as jt makes a perfect separation of the straw and grain, leav- 
ing the latterin the best possible condition for the fanning mill. 
Tiree men with a single power can thresh 75 to 100° bushels of 
Wheat or rye, or four men with a double power 175 to 225 bushels 
of wheat or rye, or double that quantity of oats or buck wheat, per 
day; and with fanning mill attached to the power, and one man to 
ultend it, the grain can be cleaned fur marke at the same time. 

lor further particulars see Descriptive Catalogue of Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, furnished gratis at the Store No. 10 & 
12 Green-st.. . or he! mail to are _—_ “aca Feb 1, 1848. 


THE c U L TIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
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